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ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
PANIC IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1898. 


THE year immediately preceding the financial crisis of 
1898 did not present symptoms or indications of ap- 
proaching panic which generalizations from the history 
of preceding business crises in the United States had 
declared should be observable at such a time. 

A summary in a recent publication * of what have been 
regarded as essential, underlying conditions of approach- 
ing panic enumerates wonderful prosperity (as indicated 
by numerous enterprises and schemes), a rise in the prices 
of commodities, of land, and of houses, an active demand 
for workmen, lower rates of interest, a general taste for 
speculation (“in order to grow rich at once”), growing 
luxury leading to excessive expenditures, “and a very 
large amount of discounts and loans and bank-notes, and 
very small reserve in specie and legal tender notes, and 
poor and decreasing deposits.” 

*A Brief History of Panics and their Periodical Occurrence in the United 
States. By Clément Juglar. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1893. 
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Panics in business communities may be divided into 
two classes, (1) commercial and (2) financial. The au- 
thor rejected the notion that there was any basis for 
presuming a purely commercial panic imminent, for which 
he had abundant data; and by his own rule, based on 
preceding financial disturbances, felt himself obliged to 
predict as follows: — 

The fact that an analysis of the bank returns to the Comptroller of 
the Currency shows that available resources (capital, deposits, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits), as compared with demands (loans and 
discounts), are good and growing, considered in regard to the other 
signs* indicating prosperity, . . . justifies the prediction of the steady 
development of a prosperous period. 

The foregoing was written apparently six or eight 
months before the crash in industrial securities in May, 
18938, with which the panic made its formal appearance 
in the United States. Evidently, then, the results of 
elaborate investigation into banking statistics from 1811 
to 1892, covering eight panic periods, showing sharp 
checks in the growth of deposits coincident with con- 
tinued free expansions of loans just prior to financial 
crises, must be regarded as not entirely trustworthy in- 
dications. 

Yet, be it observed, taking the years 1871 to 1874 in- 
clusive, banking returns fell quite within the rule. Ag- 
gregate loans increased 10 per cent. between March 18, 
1871, and February 27, 1872, while deposits increased 
only 5 per cent. In the following year loans increased 
8 per cent., but deposits only 7 per cent; and in the 
(panic) year 1873-74 loans gained 2 per cent., while 
deposits decreased 9 per cent. Again, in the years 1882 
to 1885, inclusive, a like exhibit is made. Loans increased 
in volume 5.7 per cent. within the twelvemonth ending 
-March 18, 1888, and deposits fell off 3 per cent. The 
next year loans gained 5.7 per cent. to March 7, 1884, two 


* Those indicating inprobability of impending commercial panic. 
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months prior to the outbreak in Wall Street, during which 
period deposits gained only 8 per cent. In the follow- 
ing year loans went off 6.7 per cent. and deposits 5 per 
cent. But, if one contrasts the annual movement of 
bank loans and deposits during five years, ending with 
the autumn of 1892, similar “indications of approaching 
financial panic ” will not be discovered. 


Loans. Deposits. 
Year ending February 26,1889, . . ....-. 1.6 8.2 
Year ending February 28,1890, . . ..... 8.2 9.0 
Year ending February 26,1891, ......-. 4.5 ° 
February 26, 1891, to March 1, 1892, . ... . 6.0 15.0 
March 1, 1892, to September 30, 1892,. ... . 6.0 4.0 


While loans were expanding regularly, the like was 
true of deposits, with one exception, which was not 
enough to warrant belief in impending business disaster, 
when viewed in contrast with the more rapid rate at 
which deposits increased when compared with loans and 
discounts between March, 1891, and October, 1892. 

This compels the rejection of preceding generalizations 
of indications of approaching financial panic as insuffi- 
cient, and points to the necessity for an extended exami- 
nation into the features of the business convulsion through 
which we have recently passed, having in view an accu- 
mulation of data and characteristics of phenomena of 
this class, which may assist in making a broader and more 
comprehensive generalization. 


I. 


The years 1885 and 1886, following the comparatively 
restricted financial disturbance of 1884, comprised a period 
of enforced economy and recuperation. Fraudulent bank- 
ing methods had resulted in heavy failures, and precipi- 
tated a crash in May, 1884, carrying down institutions 
which might otherwise have remained solvent. These 
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disasters dragged after them a large number of commercial 
concerns, and, owing to.the existence of over-extended 
credits complicated with the pernicious practice of dating 
bills ahead, brought about a panic in commercial circles 
which required two years to overcome. 

Beginning in 1887, there followed three years of mod- 
erate revival. Railroad building increased, and the vol- 
ume of trade gradually expanded. During this period 
British investors became interested to large amounts in 
South African gold mining enterprises and in large under- 
takings for the construction and development of public 
works in the Argentine Republic and in Australia. In 
France speculation in tin, copper, and sugar, assumed 
such vast proportions as to affect and therefore attract the 
attention of the public in all parts of the civilized world, 
thus tending to emphasize at home and abroad the in- 
judiciously extended investment of capital in this the 
preceding period of trade expansion. Never since the re- 
sumption of specie (gold) payments in the United States 
in 1879 had the so-called free silver party been idle; and 
in 1890 the outcome of the controversy between the single 
gold standard party and the “friends of silver” resulted 
in the compromise measure in Congress known as the 
Sherman Law, by which the government was required to 
purchase $4,500,000 of silver each month. The high pres- 
sure of industrial production, abroad as well as at home, 
was, moreover, stimulated in 1890 by the passage of the 
McKinley tariff act, the former owing to an endeavor to 
turn out and export to the United States a maximum 
quantity of products prior to the going into operation of 
the higher tariff, and the latter in anticipation of a wider 
home market, due to increased import duties. The calen- 
dar year 1890 presented, therefore, a flood-tide record as 
to the volume of general trade in the United States. 

One of the first evidences of approaching reaction was 
felt in England in 1890, on the realization of the practical 
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bankruptcy of Portugal, though this was overlooked in 
the onward sweep of the then more conspicuous evidences 
of prosperity. But the collapse of booms in South Afri- 
can gold mining properties arrested attention, as the 
results were severe losses to many thousand investors of 
moderate means, thus taking away from financial London 
an important prop to investments. The collapse of the 
boom in Argentine securities, owing to national, State, 
and municipal governments in that country finding them- 
selves unable to carry their obligations, proved a stagger- 
ing blow to the English financial world, practically 
dragging down the great house of Barings. This reflected 
itself in Wall Street, where the economic function of 
organized speculation is to discount and register future 
values of investment securities. While the puncture of 
the so-called Australian boom naturally intensified the 
shock to British and indirectly to American capital, it 
was by no means so disastrous, because the greater portion 
of investments there suffered relatively smaller actual loss 
than those in the Argentine Republic and South Africa, 
being converted into longer time, but less depreciated 
obligations. Leading railway securities traded in at the 
New York Stock Exchange declined sharply, the months 
of November and December in 1890 presenting marked 
panic symptoms in Wall Street.* Lowest quotations 
were reached in most instances prior to the close of the 
year, as lowest quotations in 1891, showing a very general 
though moderate enhancement in values. The action of 
the Bank of England in going to the rescue of the Barings 
prevented what almost unquestionably would have proved 
a more disastrous panic, not alone in England. Concerted 
action by strong financial institutions here and abroad in 
taking care of outstanding obligations in the business 
world, followed here by the two largest wheat crops on 
record,— coincident with Russian and French deficiencies 


* For comparative quotations, see the table on p. 253. 
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in wheat harvests,— coupled with the momentum remain- 
_ ing from the unprecedentedly prosperous commercial year 
1890, aided in the process of reorganization and rehabilita- 
tion which marked 1891 and 1892. The latter year was 
characterized by restrictions of mercantile credits and by 
wide-spread efforts at settling old accounts. There were 
many attempts at extensions of trade, but they were not 
the rule. The “silver question” had not been allowed 
to sleep during the two years of enforced industrial and 
commercial intrenchment, and by the close of 1892 was 
prominent in legislative and other discussions involving 
the public welfare. The practical withdrawal of London 
investors from Wall Street and as investors in or sub- 
scribers to American enterprises had, even then, long 
been attracting attention; yet so promptly had remedial 
measures been put into operation during the financial 
disturbance of 1890, and so steadily had shorter credits 
and the process of paying old debts and contracting fewer 
new ones been enforced for nearly two years, that, while 
“panic” had been frequently prophesied as the outcome 
of indefinite continuation of the policy of compulsory 
monthly purchases of silver, few, if any, expected an early 
approach of such a result. No one predicted such in the 
near future, and some of the best informed refused to 
recognize the panic when it had actually arrived.* 

The effects of the withdrawals of British speculative 
investment funds had been viewed with apprehension 
ever since the Baring embarrassment. Many efforts have 

*The president of the Chemical National Bank, New York, May 5, said 
to a representative of Bradstreet’s, apropos of the crash which had taken place 
in Wall Street: ‘‘It is rather an ungracious act to say, ‘We told you so’; but 
the fact nevertheless remains that the present financial emergency has been 
directly caused by the distrust engendered by the unsatisfactory silver situa- 
tion. Of course, unreasonable and unwarranted inflation of some industrial 
securities has contributed to render the present condition apparently more 
* oritical. Liquidation has assumed, therefore, an aspect almost startling in 
some directions. All things considered, however, the recent immense shrink- 
age has done good; and the situation at present leads me to believe that the 
storm is passing over and that clearer skies are in sight.’’ 
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main- been made to approximate the total sum withheld from 
year | investment in the United States through disapproval or 
vilita- fear of the effect of our compromise silver policy, but 
r was without satisfactory results.* Such withdrawals and 
d by — withholdings of foreign capital have been variously esti- 
were mated at not less than $500,000,000 between the passage 
) not of the Sherman silver law in 1890 and the beginning of 
wed | the heavy export movement of gold in 1898. As ex- 
and pressed in a New York financial newspaper,t London 
was continued to look with indifference on our securities, as 
ving “attested by the utter lack of buying of stocks for for- 
1don : eign account, which has shown itself since the Baring 
sub- disaster abroad and the adoption of the Sherman silver 
long act here.” 
dial The year 1893 opened with many expressions of con- 
cial fidence in a prosperous future of general trade, but with 
dits some freely expressed doubts. The writer recalls an 
wer | illustration in a call received by him in March, 1898, 
hile | from the heads of a New York branch of a large British 
ome manufacturing concern. They wanted to learn the facts, 
sOry so far as possible, bearing on the probability of an im- 
arly provement in the condition of general trade in the United 
the States, or the reverse, during the summer and autumn of 
| to 1898. What was told them did not include a prediction 

of panic,—then only six weeks distant,— but reasons 
tive were presented for believing the volume of trade would 
sion not expand, that the industrial output would decrease, 
ave that hours of labor would be curtailed and wages reduced, 
said that credits would be restricted, and that interior mer- 
lace chants would buy for near-by wants only. Evidently, 
= , judging from inquiries of this nature, there was, among 
wt *In an address before the American Bankers’ Association in Chicago, 
wan October, 1893, Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix, president of the National Union Bank 
a of New York, said, % The Bland act, followed by the Sherman act, with a free- 
‘ak- coinage party never idle in Congress, drove away the foreign capital that Aus- 
the tralia has since squand: ag 

t Bradstreet’s, July 22, 1893. 
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bankers, note brokers, large manufactures and dealers, a 
manifest uneasiness as to what the new year would bring 
forth. In March, too, the stock market showed extreme 
nervousness. Gold was going abroad freely, and banks 
were finding it important to be more conservative in mak- 
ing discounts as well as collateral or stock market loans. 
Meanwhile the cloud which hung over the trade situa- 
tion darkened. Great Britain was feeling the pinch, not 
only of Australian, Argentine, and South African financial 
embarrassments, but of decreased purchases from those 
countries, as ‘well as from Chili, Uruguay, and Peru. 
Our imports of merchandise had been exceeding our 
exports in value; and the probable gold requirements of 
Austria, France, and England, served to intensify anxiety 
on the part of those who kept themselves abreast of the 
situation. 

With the approach of April the necessity for a con- 
siderable accumulation of ready funds to meet the 
customary interest and dividend disbursements and com- 
mercial settlements showed itself in panicky symptoms 
in the New York stock market, though no serious difficul- 
ties presented themselves. The gold clause in contracts 
made at New York was being insisted on in the second 
week of April, marking growing apprehension of lenders 
lest continued accumulation of silver in the treasury 
should result in depreciating the standard of value. 

The success in tiding over April 1 and its period of 
disbursement, followed by shipments of currency to New 
York from the West, availed little in checking the spirit 
of unrest, representatives of foreign lenders declining at 
one time during the third week of the month to make 
loans at all in the New York market. A temporary feeling 
of relief was caused late in April by the formal announce- 
ment from the Treasury Department that no discrimina- 
tion would be made between legal tender and treasury 
silver notes, and it was accompanied by a temporary ces- 
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sation of gold exports. But this was offset by the pros- 
pect that the government would be compelled to sell 
bonds to buy gold to maintain the $100,000,000 treasury 
gold reserve, with which to guarantee the payment of the 
greenback treasury notes, and by domestic trade condi- 
tions calling for the shipment of funds from New York to 
the West. The sensitiveness of the public to the like- 
lihood of cutting into the $100,000,000 treasury gold 
reserve was illustrated by the Boston banks furnishing 
$5,000,000 to the National Treasury in the last week of 
April, at which wide-spread commendation was expressed. 

The crash of prices of industrial securities in Wall 
Street in the opening week of May was severe, far ex- 
ceeding in its direct and indirect effects the panic in the 
stock market in November and December, 1890, though 
the losses and disturbance in this class of securities — 
“sugar,” “lead,” “whiskey,” and “cordage””— were only 
the beginning of the end, the first stones to be pulled 
from the structure which thereupon came crashing down. 
Even then, with the panic here, few recognized it. 


II. 


Bankers at New York, as a rule, were disinclined to 
express themselves freely as to the severity and probable 
outcome of the financial disturbance, evidently fearing it 
would cause unnecessary alarm. The public prints were 
therefore furnished with opinions that the “clouds ” would 
no doubt soon pass away, while the fact that the “ worst 
was over in the Argentine Republic,” where the premium 
on gold had fallen from 875 eighteen months ago to 280 
by Christmas in 1892, was cited as evidence that the tide 
had turned. The charge that the Sherman silver law of 
1890 was primarily responsible for discrediting our cur- 
rency by drawing capital from American investments 
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was becoming more common. Treasury gold reserves * 
dropped below $100,000,000, and many shrewd observers 
sought to explain away the outbreak of the panic in “ in- 
dustrials” as merely a healthful liquidation of over-capi- 
talized securities. 

May. The features in financial and commercial com- 
munities during this the first of the six months in which 
the panic of 1893 may be said to have run its course are 
pronounced. Following the liquidation of industrial se- 
curities, almost all stocks listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange went off in price, bankers called old loans, re- 
fused new ones except on a much larger margin of collat- 
eral, and began scrutinizing commercial paper offered for 
discount as seldom ever before. They announced that 
only customers of the banks would be “taken care of”; 
and this was naturally followed by a restriction of com- 
mercial credits by manufacturers, commission merchants, 
and jobbers. So promptly and generally were these meas- 
ures adopted that many business concerns were unable to 
shorten commercial sail to meet the gale, and failed, the 
record of business embarrassments ¢ early in this month 
increasing on an average of from 8 to 16 daily throughout 
the country, as contrasted with like periods in the pre- 
ceding year. It should be noted, however, that relatively 


*One of the earlier unfavorable psychological influences was the intrench- 
ing on the $100,000,000 of gold long agreed upon as the minimum reserve with 
which to guarantee the payment of the treasury notes. This took place in 
April, as shown in the following totals of gold reserve in the National Treas- 
ury at dates named : — 


April 1, (over) $100,000,000 August 3, (over) $100,000,000 
May 1, $97,011,330 September 1, $96,009,000 
June 1, $95,048,640 October 1, $93,582,000 

July 1, $95,485,413 November 1, $84,384,000 
August 1, $99,202,933 


t For a record of the monthly range of prices of some of the more conspicu- 
ous securities referred to, see the tabular exhibit on p. 253. 


tThe number of business failures each week throughout 1893 will be 
found in the table on p. 254. 
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few failures took place in Wall Street, which is explained 
by the operations of the Stock Exchange Clearing-house, 
established less than one year before. About half a dozen 
failures occurred, but the adjustment of losses in connec- 
tion with shrinkages of values was carried out by stock 
deliveries involving relatively small sums, the workings of 
the system being a most important lesson as to the value 
of modern methods of business. 

At the West failures in business were becoming conspic- 
uous, notably among banking institutions; and through- 
out the country the proportion of failures of commercial 
enterprises possessing large capital was much larger * than 
usual. While country merchants had begun to buy for 
near-by wants only, the totals of bank clearings, covering 
transactions settled with checks, drafts, etc., at fifty-four 
cities, had not begun to decrease, for the reason that, 
owing largely to the existence of credits, the records of 
clearings, as a rule, indicated the situation of things as 
they stood a month or six weeks before. Time and call 
loans, however, at New York, Boston, and Chicago, had 
advanced sharply,— more noticeably at New York.t In 
the third week of May the appointment of a receiver 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad further depressed the 
stock market, while additional bank failures in Australia 
affected the London money and stock markets almost as 
unfavorably as did the Baring failure in November, 1890. 
An outcome of this was a weaker share market at New 
York, and the beginning of a general appreciation that 
the prevailing financial and commercial disasters were to 
extend well into, if not through, the summer. What ap- 
peared to the general public as a particularly ugly feature 
of the situation was the strength of foreign exchange, gold 
persisting in going abroad in large sums, an average of 


*About 17 per cent. of the whole number as against 9 or 10 per cent. in 
prosperous seasons. 
+See the table of rates in the three cities, on p. 254. 
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about $1,000,000 daily. The rate for sterling exchange * 
was from 14 to 13 per cent. on the pound sterling, higher 
than in a like period in 1892 during the greater portion of 
the month. 

The pressure in London to get gold was due to the 
stoppage of remittances by Australian banks. The latter 
had been lending their enormous English depusits on land 
and personal securities. This money had gone into land 
and other private and public schemes for “development,” 
which in many instances took on an inflated character, 
and in others became veritable booms. With the inevi- 
table collapse came failures of banks and the stoppage 
of customary remittances of gold to London. English 
money and share markets were almost panic -stricken, 
the Bank of England raised its discount rate, and gold 
promptly went from the United States. About one-third 
of the deposits of the Australian banks was by British 
depositors ; and the effect of tying it up indefinitely was 
serious, although less so than if it had not been practically 
loaned for fixed periods. 

In the last week of May banks West and North-west 
throughout the United States began calling on New York 
and other Eastern financial institutions for funds, and 
banks at the East more uniformly adopted the policy 
of making few, if any, new loans on commercial paper. 
The reorganization of Richmond Terminal appeared as 
driftwood in the stream of events, and bank clearings 
totals + finally began to register smaller volumes of general 
trade from week to week; but at the close of the month 
the stock market, both at New York and London, showed 
more confidence. 


*The New York rates for sterling at the close of each week in 1893 and 
1892 are given in the table on p. 254. 

t The course of general trade (shown in the table on p. 255), indicated by 
bank clearings totals, weekly, in 1893 and 1892, is given elsewhere in connection 
with this article. © 
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JUNE 1-10. Favorable features during the first third 
of the month of June were few, including only what was 
to be gathered from a continued feeling of comparative 
ease in the London market, resulting in a check to our 
exports of gold,* an unexpected increase in railroad 
earnings for May, and the announcement that an extra 
session of Congress would be called September 15, to take 
action on the then loudly demanded repeal of the Sherman 
silver act.f 

The reverse of the picture included a further visible 
decrease in the volume of trade East, West, and North- 
west, but relatively less South, heavily decreasing bank 
clearings, the banks still calling loans and restricting 
credits to such an extent that the open market for com- 
mercial paper t¢ at New York had practically disappeared. 
Call loan rates, it is true, were easy; but the class of 
securities demanded, both as to quality and amount, was 
far above the normal. Time loans could rarely be ob- 
tained. An incident of this period was the disappointing 
attendance at the World’s Fair. The depression in busi- 
ness circles showed itself in lower prices;§ and the effect 
on manufacturing industries was observable among iron 
furnaces, mills, and foundries, then beginning to work on 


* Although no permanency was looked for. 


t In the so-called silver States, in some Granger States, and in portions of 
the South sentiment was largely averse to the repeal of the measure. 


t Early in 1893, as in periods of moderate prosperity, commercial discounts 
at New York ranged from 33 to 4 per cent., for best paper to 6 per cent. Dur- 
ing May discounts advanced steadily from 4 to 15 per cent., the bulk being 
at from 7 to 10 per cent. During June, as stated, the open market for commer- 
cial paper at times disappeared, there being no demand from brokers or others ; 
and this continued true during July and August. The banks, in most in- 
stances, carried paper for regular customers, and made moderate advances to 
aid in carrying on business and contracts ; but new enterprises had to be aban- 
doned very generally, owing to inability to discount paper. By the middle of 
October the discount rate at New York had reacted to 8 per cent., and by 
October 28 was down to 54 to 6 per cent. The pressure began to ease up 
materially during September. 

§ See the table on p. 256, giving comparative quotations of staples. 
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orders. Enormous sums of money ($5,000,000 in cur- 
rency in one week) were shipped from New York to 
Chicago, so great had become the tension at the West, 
owing to inability of banks there to meet trade demands.* 

June 10-30. Increasing business failures, continued 
restriction in business, decreasing clearings totals, smaller 
totals of bank reserves at New York f and at other finan- 
cial centres, and of gold in the National Treasury, de- 
clining prices, increasing rates of interest, and the old 
difficulty in effecting commercial discounts; remained con- 
spicuous features of the situation during the middle of 
June, supplemented by what was styled “hoarding 


money” by the banks, notably at Chicago. 
The clouds thickened within a fortnight and the New 


*... “Early this year a large proportion of the millions of foreign money 
employed for speculative investment in American securities were withdrawn, 
our shares being by that act practically dumped into our laps, with a request to 
pay for and keep them. Banks here were called on to help take care of this 
unrecorded class of importations, and began to realize that for some time to 
come our available supply of funds would be smaller. This was accompanied 
by heavy exports of gold, owing in part to the smaller value of our exports of 
breadstuffs and cotton in the last fiscal year, and in part to practical purchases 
and exports of gold for the account of Austria, Germany, and other European 
naticns. Private money-lenders, capitalists, and other individual depositors in 
banks had ere this begun to draw out balances, and place them in safe-deposit 
vaults, to insure their availability.— ‘‘ Phenomenal Aspects of the Financial 
Crisis,” in the Forum, September, 1893. 

t See detailed report of weekly totals of New York bank deposits loans and 
reserves, by weeks, given on p. 255. 

t In an address before the Boston Bankers’ Association the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr. James H. Eckels, said: ‘‘ Between May 4 and October of 
this year the withdrawals in individual deposits in national banks alone were 
$299,000,000, and of banks and bankers’ deposits to the amount of $79,000,000, 
—a total of $378,000,000. To meet thisstrain, the banks were compelled to call 
in loans, thus depleting the resources of active trade to the extent of $318,000,- 
000, and from banks and bankers to the amount of $51,000,000, while to their 
borrowings was added $37,000,000. In the light of these figures, apart from 
the statistics of a like nature which could be added from State, savings, and 
private banks, who can doubt but that the shrinkage in deposits on the one 
hand, contributing only to the fund of hoarded money, and the calling in on 
the other of loans necessitated by the demands of depositors withdrawing such 
vast sums from the activities of business, contributed more than all else to the 
stagnation from which we have suffered ?” 
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York banks, and shortly after those in Philadelphia, began 
the issue of clearing-house certificates, based on securities 
deposited by banks, members of the clearing-houses, with 
which to pay bank balances ordinarily paid in cash, thus 
marking the extreme scarcity of funds. A corresponding 
amount of money was liberated for commercial use.* The 
New York banks had by June 16 been shipping west an 
average of a million a day for two weeks, cotton and 
woollen goods manufacturers were beginning to reduce 
outputs, and work only on orders, prices of leading food 
and, other products continued their downward course, 
foreign trade totals were growing smaller, and in all 
directions (except at the South, which, strangely enough, 
succumbed to the ravages of the panic more slowly than 
other portions of the country) general business continued 
on the down grade. Stock market prices followed on 
a report that India was about to restrict the coinage of 
silver. It was on June 13 that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury issued a statement bearing on the wide-spread discus- 
sion of the operation of the Sherman silver act of 1890, 
in which he pointed out that, if the policy of the silver 
purchase law should be continued and the Treasury De- 
partment compelled to issue bonds or otherwise increase 
the interest-bearing public debt, this would be done for 
the purpose of procuring gold with which to pay for 
silver bullion under the act of 1890. 

By June 24 the New York banks had shipped $23,000,- 
000 to the West to relieve the demand there, about 
$2,500,000 being sent to the Pacific Coast, where the 
panic had temporarily centred ; but this failed to prevent 
the suspension of a score of banks in California. In 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Boston, and Provi- 
dence extreme tension was being experienced in the 
money markets. A small importation of gold, $500,000, 


* For details as to the issue of clearing-house certificates, see the Note at 
the end of this article, on p. 145. 
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failed to attract attention, and New York stock market 
quotations at the end of June went off again on higher 
sterling exchange rates, and the financial disturbance on 
the Pacific Coast. Silver bullion* reacted again on the 
rumored abandonment of free coinage by India. 

The general business situation at the end of June was 
a trying one. There were prospective disbursements 
on July 1, which hung like lead on the money market at 
the metropolis. The latter sent $4,000,000 west within 
six days prior to July 1, silver dropped from 81 cents 
to 62 cents per ‘ounce on the closing of the India mints 
to free silver coinage, and the American market for 
silver was “paralyzed,” causing the Colorado smelters 
and miners to stop work and discharge thousands of 
employees. Detroit suffered from one of the localized 
panics which were appearing at intervals throughout 
the country, and the Salt Lake, Charleston, and Albu- 
querque clearing-houses ceased operations. In the New 
York stock market purchasing demand seemed to have 
disappeared ; more industrial establishments were working 
only on orders, and many had shut down altogether, the 
only bright ray through it all being a temporary cessation 
of outflows of funds to the country from New York. 

Juty 1-15. The earlier half of July brought a contin- 
uation of the improvement in feeling in financial circles, 
as it was found that customary disbursements and com- 
mercial obligations had been met without serious diffi- 
culty, and New York banks discounted a little more 
freely for the time. This was in marked contrast with 
the situation at Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Provi- 
dence, and other cities, where extreme stringency con- 
tinued unabated. The total amount of clearing-house 
certificates taken out by banks at the metropolis amounted 
to $22,000,000; and encouragement followed the retire- 
ment of $100,000 in certificates, in the (mistaken) belief 

* See prices of silver bullion in the table on p. 256. 
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that the tide was about to turn. At this time savings- 
banks began to feel the effects of withdrawals of de- 
posits, due evidently to an ill-defined but wide-spread 
fear of approaching insolvency among this class of in- 
stitutions, because of the already unprecedented number 
of and loss from failures of national, State, and private 
banks.* Money was being hoarded in safe-deposit boxes 


*During ten months of 1893 nearly 600 banks were forced to suspend, 
which, with those which resumed or did not resume during that period, had 
assets and liabilities as follows : — 


Estimated 

No. of Banks. Assets. Tiabilities. 
Total New England, ...... 14 $9,751,000 $11,798,000 
Totalresumed, ...... — 1 241,000 142,000 
Total not resumed, ...... 13 9,510,000 11,656,000 
29 10,061,284 10,963,979 
Totalnotresumed, ...... 26 7,288,557 9,031,928 
Total resumed, ........ 66 30,624,986 20,995,618 
Total motresumed, ...... 148 25,307,550 26,831,585 
Total North-western, ..... 147 50,118,275 49,474,567 
Total not resumed, ...... 101 31,954,495 39,356,593 
Total Southérn,. ....4... 96 24,876,267 22,630,596 
22 13,359,057 9,098,217 
Total notresumed, ...... 74 11,517,210 13,532,379 
Total Pacific;Coast, ...... 74 30,997,152 25,311,639 
Total motresumed, ...... 45 15,843,658 13,783,503 
Total Territories, ....... 10 1,547,000 1,179,812 
Totalresumed, .....+.. 4 629,000 353,000 
Totalmotresumed, ...... 6 918,000 826,812 
Grand total United States, ... 584 183,283,514 169,185,791 
Grand totalresumed, ..... 171 80,944,044 53,866,991 
Grand total not resumed, . .. . 413 102,339,470 115,318,800 


It is found by examination of data published in Bradstreet’s (November 
18, 1893) that the effect of the panic on financial institutions was not only much 
more severe than in any other single department of business, ‘* but was prob- 
ably more disastrous than any similar series of banking embarrassments when 
the amount of liabilities of suspended banks is considered, not excepting even 
the financial disturbances of 1857 and 1837. But it remains to be explained 
that, while nearly 600 banks (including those in South Dakota) and banking 
institutions were forced to suspend between J: y 1 and October 31, 1893, 


owing $169,043,791, these banks at dates of suspension were in possession of 
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and elsewhere, as suited the purposes of bankers, capital- 
ists, and others having surplus funds; and no currency 
was coming East, notwithstanding previous heavy ship- 
ments West and South-west. This locking up of funds 
introduced a new and serious element of disturbance. 
Officials of savings-banks, more noticeably, began to 
prepare for runs by securing loans where possible, and, 
where not, by selling United States bonds and other 
high-class securities to increase supplies of ready money. 
Interest and discount rates advanced;* and panicky 
feelings were observable among savings-banks depositors, 
induced in part by these efforts to meet expected demands. 
So scarce had currency become that some New York 
clearing-house banks presented drafts on the Sub-treas- 
ury ¢ for payment, instead of sending them through the 
clearing-house, of which the Sub-treasury was (and is) a 
member. To add to the pressure, Chicago banks, which 
all along refused to resort to the issue of clearing-house 
certificates in order to utilize “over the counter” more of 
their cash, called again on New York for currency; but 
at this time Eastern banks were unable to respond, and, 
with runs on Kansas City and Denver banks, the feel- 
ing in financial circles was one of extreme depression. 
Weekly bank clearings totals were smaller than at any 
time since 1888; and iron, steel, woollen, cotton, shoe, 


assets to the amount of $183,185,389, indicating that in a large number of 
instances it was not failure, but the outcome of an unreasoning insistence, that 
perfectly solvent institutions liquidate on demand. A result of this peculiar 
phase of the financial panic of the summer of 1893 is seen in numerous and 
early resumptions of business by banks which had been forced to close their 
doors while perfectly solvent.” 


* See details of variations of time and call loan rates, in the table on p. 254. 


t By this means they obtained ready cash, but the credit balances of the 
Assistant Treasurer (which have to be paid in cash) in daily settlements were 
unduly increased. Several of the leading banks in the clearing-house furnished 
the currency to meet this payment, while the Sub-treasury met the demands by 
refusing to pay currency and meeting drafts in gold. This checked the move- 
ment. 
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and glass industries were putting out fires and closing 
doors to an extent which caused general comment. 

An indication of the extent of the financial depression 
early in July is found in the decline in prices of some of 
the more prominent railroad mortgages during the first 
half of the year.* Financial stringency had stopped in- 
vestment demand, and lower values failed to attract in- 
vestors. There was also no European demand for Amer- 
ican bonds; and, as foreign holders were content to hold 
to investments in which they enjoyed the protection of 
“the gold clause,” they were entirely out of the market. 

JuLty 15-29. The concluding portion of July brought 
no evidences of improvement, and it was apparent that 
the storm had not spent its force. The only favorable re- 
ports in financial circles were of moderately increased ad- 
vances on wheat at San Francisco, with a temporarily 
easier feeling there, at New Orleans and New York, and 
the report that a large proportion of suspended banks in 


* From Bradstreet’s, July 8, 1893: — 
Price Price 
Bonds. Jan.,'93. June 30, '93. 
Brooklyn Elevated ist6s, ........+4e8 116 1144 
¢ Canada Southern istSe, ...... +. sees 1053 105 
Central of New Jersey Gen.5s, .....4.4.-. 109} 110} 
Chesapeake & Ohio ist Cons.5s, .......-. 103 100 
Burlington DebentureSs, ......+ 101} 97 
North-western Gold 7s, 121 119 
tRock Island Extension 5s, 1003 101} 
tLake Shore ist7s,. .... . 117 117 
Louisville & NashvilleCons.7s, .......-. 111} 1083 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas ist4s, .......-. 793 7k 
Missouri Pacific istés, ......+ 111 101 
New York Central Deb.58, 107 105§ 
Northern Pacific Cons. 58, . . . . 68 61 
San Francisco Gen.@3, . ee 106 110 


+ Including interest due July 1. 
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Colorado would be able to resume business and pay all 
demands. These advices were offset by further calls on 
the East for money by St. Louis and Denver, and by fail- 
ures of banks at Louisville,— due to withdrawals of ac- 
counts by country institutions,—and others at Milwau- 
kee, Spokane, and Portland, Oregon. Clearing - houses 
suspended operation at Hutchinson, Kansas, and at Hel- 
ena, Montana; and commercial paper again went begging 
in nearly all larger cities. Mercantile collections were 
well-nigh impossible. There were $7,000,000 sent West 
from New York without immediate effect being visible, 
while the announcement that the New York, Lake Erie, 
& Western Railroad would be placed in the hands of a 
receiver added to the weight of depression. Restriction 
of the regular monthly purchase of silver by the Director 
of the Mint, on the plea that prices of silver at New York 
were above a parity with those at London, served to 
direct attention to and discussion of the importance of 
repealing the Sherman silver law of 1890. 

In the last week of July the stock market at New York 
was visited with a return of extreme liquidation, amount- 
ing to a renewal of panic, but without the excitement 
usually attending such a phenomenon. In the preceding 
week there had been a radical liquidating movement * in 
leading shares. 

The net shrinkage of about twenty representative stocks 
from the average price at the highest quotations of the 
year, the average price in January and February, to 
July 26 was from 82 to 45, an average decline of 37 points 
in six months. In the Baring panic the average decline 
for a number of active stocks was only 20 odd points 
below the highest figures of 1890 in September, just after 
the passage of the Sherman silver law. 

In industrial lines reports of shutting down of iron, 


*Taking the lowest quotations in 1890 during November and December 
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steel, cotton, woollen, and other manufacturing concerns 
continued the order of the day, and many mercan- 
tile as well as manufacturing institutions were finding it 
difficult to procure funds from banks where they kept 
accounts to meet weekly pay-rolls. The attitude of banks 
which refused to cash checks (on balances to the account 
of customers) excited criticism and emphasized prevalent 
uneasiness. Absolute refusals to cash such checks were 
relatively few; but, as a matter of self-protection,—in 
fact, as a safeguard of the general commercial welfare,— 
banks, owing to scarcity of funds from causes previously 
referred to, were obliged to urge on customers the impor- 
tance of checking out as little actual money as possible, 
and then only when absolutely necessary. 

Mercantile failures had been increasing rapidly until 
the weekly totals reached a maximum of 85 to 90 daily 


(the Baring panic) and the lowest quotations on July 18, the result is striking. 
A comparison of prices at the two periods is as follows : — 


July, 1893, 

Oamada Soutiierm, ee 42 43 
67 
Louisville & Nashville, ... . 65} 513 
New Jersey Central, .. 90 95 
New Pacific Preferred, . .. +. 55 19 
Missouri Pacific, ..... esse eee 53 258 


In these stocks the shrinkage in value of their share capital as shown is $265,- 
000,000, ‘‘ more than the aggregate silver production of the United States in the 
last five years.” 
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as contrasted with an average not above 25 to 30 daily 
in like periods one year before; though it should be added 
that an extraordinarily large proportion were embarrass- 
ments of really solvent concerns, which were compelled 
to suspend,* owing to inability to make collections or to 
carry out engagements, because of what may be charac- 
terized as almost a dead-lock in business circles. 

This situation is made clear by reference to domestic 
and foreign trade ¢ indications, exports and imports, bank 
clearings and railway earnings,f an examination of which 


* Failure statistics for the United States for six months during four years, 


as reported by Bradstreet’s, are as follows : — 


Per cent. 

Number Estimated assets to 
6,239 $105,371,813 $170,860, 222 61 
is. 5,351 28,935,106 56,535,521 51 


Nine months’ totals, January 1 to September 30, are given as follows for 
like years : — 


Per cent. 

Estimated assets to 

assets. Liabilities. liabilities. 
a 1,378 39,209,701 76,971,771 51 


During preceding relatively normal years the ratio of assets to liabilities 
ranged from 48 to 51 per cent. ; but in 1884 (panic year) the proportion of assets 
to liabilities was 55 per cent., because during periods of panic or extreme 
stringency of the money market many who may be regarded as solvent are 
obliged to suspend payments, in many instances forced to fail. 


+See table on p. 252. 
¢ Totals of railroad gross earnings by months in 1893 and 1892 are given 
in the following table : — 

Months. 1893 1892 
$55,860,000 $55,100,000 
61,891,000 58,652,000 
56,001,000 54,148,000 
ee 56,824 000 59,720,000 
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shows that the volume of business at the close of July 
had decreased to about one-half the normal at that season. 
Merchants were sending out fewer or no commercial 
travellers to secure fall trade, and receiving with disturb- 
ing frequency requests to cancel orders previously placed 
with them for autumn delivery. 

In short, the end of July had brought no signs of 
near-by relief. 

Juty 29 to Aveust 12. Sales of government bonds 
by savings-banks and individuals in order to raise funds 
were taken advantage of by national banks at New York, 
which purchased a large amount, and used it as a basis of 
additional circulation with visible results in easier money, 
though only temporarily. The other favorable influ- 
ence was the meeting of Congress August 7, in response 
to a call from the President for a special session to repeal 
the silver bill. This was looked on by a majority of the 
general public, as appeared from floods of petitions for 
such action from business organizations, as the beginning 
of action for the restoration of confidence in the standard 
of value * of money in the United States and the loosen- 
ing of purse-strings at home and abroad, which, as de- 
clared, must precede a revival of prosperity. Savings- 
banks, by taking advantage of the “sixty-day clause,” 
prevented serious runs, and were selling fewer securities ; 
but money was still hoarded, and currency went to a pre- 
mium at New York, where 1 to 3 per cent. was paid for 
notes and gold by bankers, merchants, and manufacturers. 


*On December 4 the Comptroller of the Currency made the following 
statement in his annual report: ‘* The financial situation of the past month was 
not the result of either a lack in the volume of currency, of which there is now 
a plethora, or a want of elasticity in the present system of issuing it, but arose 
from a loss of confidence on the part of the people in the solvency of the dis- 
tinctively monetary institutions of the country. It is worthy of note and of 
serious consideration that at the very time the scarcity of currency for business 
purposes was at its height the country’s volume of currency was increasing the 
most rapidly, and the amount per capita was much larger than in any recent 
year.” 
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Considerable speculation in this lack of supply of currency 
took place, some brokers making a specialty of it. Silver 
dollars also brought a premium, as the demand for cur- 
rency was more pressing than at any previous time, banks 
cashing checks, even for customers with ample deposits, 
only when absolutely necessary, and, in some instances, 
even then only in part. 

This scarcity of funds prevented a market for New 
York exchange at other centres, and domestic exchange 
was not sold at New York. Some merchants having 
pressing bills to pay at the West bought the currency, and 
sent it there by express, notably Eastern purchasers of 
gfain and provisions. For the first time probably, in a 
widely extended country having modern mercantile rami- 
fications, in which ninety-five per cent. of the wholesale 
transactions is usually done on credit, general business 
throughout the United States was being done almost on 
a cash basis. As a result, commercial discounts were al- 
most impossible to make, and sales of merchandise were of 
a hand-to-mouth character. At Philadelphia and Buffalo 
the expedient was adopted of issuing certified checks as 
currency, marked “Payable through the clearing-house 
only,” which practice was adopted in some other cities. 
Embarrassments of Nashville banks added to the list of 
disasters of this nature; and the restriction of industrial 
production in all leading lines was more pronounced than 
ever, one investigation * into this phase of the situation 
reporting no fewer than one million idle industrial, min- 
ing, building, and other employees throughout the country 
contrasted with four hundred thousand similarly out of 
work at the period of greatest depression following the 
panic of 1884. 

During this period about $13,500,000 in gold was re- 
ported in transit for the United States, some of which was 
stated to have been purchased at from 1 to 2 per cent. 


* Bradstreet’s, August 12, 1893. 
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premium. Actual receipts of gold in the first half of 
August amounted to about $10,000,000. A feature of 
gold importations was noted in purchases abroad of $1,500- 
000 by Chicago capitalists and bankers, and $600,000 by 
banks in Boston. 

Aveust 12 T0 SEPTEMBER 2. The latter half of August 
continued most of the unfavorable conditions noted in the 
preceding fortnight, but at the close brought evidences of 
the beginning of the end. 

Country banking institutions and industrial establish- 
ments were still paying 1 to 3 per cent. premium for cur- 
rency in the third week of August; and the use of certified 
checks as currency was more general, though there were 
fewer failures in business circles. The Treasury Depart- 
ment arranged to release silver dollars at the New Orleans 
mint to aid in moving the cotton crop, on the deposit 
of currency with the Sub-treasury at New York, which 
served to help the movement of that crop materially. 
During the week $10,000,000 in gold was received from, 
and $8,000,000 more was ordered in Europe. In the 
following week, while New York banks would not make 
new loans, they were granting renewals more freely, 
although commercial discounts were obtained with diffi- 
culty except at a few Western cities. But there was 
less hoarding of money,—a distinct gain,— and the stock 
market reflected this with a more cheerful tone. The 
premium on currency had declined to 4 to ? per cent. at 
New York; and there were fewer offers to pay a premium 
for gold in Europe, although the Bank of England rate 
had been advanced to 5 per cent., to prevent exports of 
gold to the United States. A check to the payment of 
premiums for currency was administered by the banks re- 
fusing to cash checks for those who desired to draw out 
funds to sell at an advance over face value. The receipt 
of $6,500,000 in gold from Europe, and the engagement 
of $3,000,000 more, were followed by the announcement 
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that Chicago and other Western banks had arranged to 
provide for expected requirements to move the cereal 
crops. 

Resumption of business by suspended banks marked the 
concluding week of August, and hoarding of funds was 
less noticeable, New York exchange rates at the West 
were lower, savings-banks announced that not more than 
10 to 20 per cent. of withdrawals of deposits demanded 
(under the sixty-day clause) were to be called for, the 
premium on currency fell to $ to + per cent., the offers 
of a premium for gold in Europe disappeared, and $7,500,- 
000 in gold was received at New York from abroad. Add 
to these influences the growing belief that the Senate 
would pass the bill to repeal the silver purchase bill of 
1890. 

In mercantile circles prices of staples * were still greatly 
depressed, collections were as difficult to make as ever, 
and woollen manufacturers reported many cancellations 
of orders. The bank clearings total for the week 
touched low-water mark, reflecting the general situation 
a few weeks earlier, when the volume of business was 
only about one-half the normal. But it was evident the 
clouds were breaking, for more travellers were being sent 
out, indicating a revival of confidence, and there were not 
wanting signs of a tendency on the part of general trade 
to increase. 

SEPTEMBER. September brought more confidence in 
the stock market, which may be noted by reference to the 
accompanying exhibit of fluctuations in prices of securi- 
ties; also halting advances followed by a settling down in 
the volume of general business and of industrial output. 

The premium on currency disappeared, New York as 
well as other bank deposits were increasing,} funds were 
going East from the West, larger Eastern money markets 
were easier, bank clearings were gaining in volume, there 

* See the table of prices on p. 256. t See the table on p. 255, 
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were freer offerings of loans on time and extensions of 
discounts, a rapid retirement by New York banks of clear- 
ing-house certificates, and more favorable weekly bank 
statements. 

The earliest revival of trade was reported from regions 
in and tributary to the Ohio and Mississippi River 
Valleys; but industrial production, which gained some- 
what early in the month in almost all sections East and 
West, soon fell off again. Collections were not improved, 
and doubt whether the Senate would pass the silver re- 
peal bill had a noticeable influence on the view of the 
public whether business could or could not expand in 
the near future. The receipt of $2,500,000 in gold from 
Europe in the first week of the month ended such im- 
portations for the time being. 

Cotton and woollen mills which started up were run- 
ning on short time with reduced force, but grain and 
cotton crops were being handled freely. Speculation was 
in a waiting attitude, operators looking forward to repeal 
of the silver purchase act in the Senate and to revival of 
confidence abroad in American currency and securities. 

OctoseR. The month opened with more cheerful re- 
ports concerning domestic trade, so far as prospects and 
“feeling” were concerned; but there was some conserva- 
tism in making loans, and delay of action by the Senate 
had an unfavorable effect. During the second week busi- 
ness generally was of a hand-to-mouth character, though 
reports respecting the outlook were more cheerful, except 
for the drag in the Senate. Collections continued very 
slow; but available funds in bank were heavier, and 
some demand was noted on the part of lenders for good 
commercial paper. In the third week like features were 
observed. The production of pig iron was at the rate of 
one-third of that one year before, and other leading manu- 
facturing industries continued depressed. The list of 
railroad embarrassments was added to by a receivership 
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for the Union Pacific and the failure of the Northern 
Pacific Company. The fourth week brought more en- 
couraging advices, especially the decision of the Senate 
to act favorably on the repeal of the silver purchase act. 
There were also gains in the volume of trade, increased 
purchases of shares and bonds at the New York Stock 
Exchange, larger supplies of money to lend on time, the 
receipt of $500,000 in gold from Europe, and further 
offerings to purchase commercial paper. In the following 
week, ending November 4, an early effect of the repeal 
of the silver purchase act, psychological or other, was 
seen in reports of a better feeling in commercial circles, 
pointing to a revival of confidence. More travellers were 
sent out by jobbers and others, but neither at that time 
nor in several succeeding weeks did the progress of ex- 
pected revival meet earlier anticipations. 


III. 


The writer on panics quoted at the beginning of this 
paper says of the “lowest point of depression” following 
panic that it is characterized by “a steady and radical 
reduction of loans and discounts, . . . until new enterprises 
are very scarce, till prices are very low, till there is a 
wide-spread idleness among workmen, a decrease in sala- 
ries and interest rates, when the public is wary and specu- 
lation dead and expenditures are cut down as far as 
possible.” This, he adds, may be taken to mean “a rapid 
and continued resumption of every prosperous business,” 
though, “if the above process is only partially performed, 
renewed trouble must result.” 

Few who have carefully read the foregoing will be able 
to resist the conclusion that we have recently seen all 
these characteristics * of ‘the lowest point of depression.” 

*On Saturday, December 2, the New York banks held $76,096,900 of sur- 
plus reserve, a gain of $5,261,725 on the preceding week and of $69,603,150 on 
the corresponding time a year ago. Their deposits were $32,483,400 more than 
@ year ago; specie, $25,269,600 more ; legal tenders, $52,155,000 more; and 
loans, $35,168,100 less. 
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There remains, apparently, only one influence which may 
be permitted to act as a brake on the wheels of trade and 
industry. 

With the certainty of tariff changes before them, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and importers greeted the opening 
session of the Fifty-third Congress with the expectation 
and hope of speedy action. No repetition of the delays 
incident to the fight over silver repeal was desired. A 
restoration of confidence and a revival in business, in their 
opinion, were to depend largely on prompt action on the 
tariff bill by Congress, so that contracts and arrangements 
for future dealings might be made intelligently. Values 
could not be settled nor wages agreed to, nor mills and 
factories and furnaces put steadily to work, until the 
future of the tariff was known. 

ALBERT C. STEVENS. 


NOTE, 


Correspondence with clearing-house managers throughout the country shows 
that, while at many points, owing to free shipments from larger centres and 
other often local causes, the banks did not have to resort to issues of clearing- 
house certificates or the use of checks ‘“‘payable through the clearing-houses 
only”? as currency, at some points the reverse was true, notably in the follow- 
ing instances : — : 

The New York Clearing-house Committee finished its work by cancelling 
$400,000 certificates October 31. The first issue of certificates was $2,550,000 
on June 17. In all, $41,490,000 were issued; but the maximum outstanding 
at any one time was $38,280,000, from August 29 to September 6, when cancel- 
lations began, finishing, as above, after fifty-six days, Sundays included. This 
is a remarkable achievement, as shown by comparison with previous occasions. 
In 1873 the first issue was $6,650,000 on September 23. The maximum, $22,- 
410,000, was reached October 3; and it was not until January 14, 1874, that the 
last cancellation was made. In 1884 the first issue was $3,820,000 on May 15. 
The maximum, $21,885,000, was reached May 24; and by August 28 all but 
$250,000 had been cancelled. This amount, held for the Metropolitan Bank, 
was not finally cancelled until September 23, 1885. In 1890 the first issue, 
$1,495,000, was November 12. The maximum, $15,205,000, was reached De- 
cember 12; and the final cancellation was effected December 22. It is note- 
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worthy that the repeal of the Sherman act and the retirement of New York 
clearing-house certificates both took place the last week of October. 

The Associated Banks of New Orleans resorted to the use of clearing- 
house certificates, but only as a means of settling balances resulting from the 
exchanges daily at the clearing-house. The first issue of certificates was on 
June 26; total issue, $1,029,000; and on October 31 the last of the certificates 
were retired. On August 9 the banks adopted the limiting of currency pay- 
ments over the counter and the system of certifying checks for all other pay- 
ments by the banks to extend for sixty days. Long prior to the expiration of 
the sixty days, however, the banks were almost in their normal condition, and 
meeting all the legitimate demands on them for currency. 

The Chattanooga banks issued only $10,000 in certificates with which to 
settle balances between banks. 

Atlanta banks issued clearing-house certificates to the extent of $128,000. 

At Pittsburg the total issue amounted to $985,000, and at Baltimore 


$1,500,000. 

Boston clearing-house banks report the issue of loan certificates as follows : 
total amount issued, $11,695,000 ; first issue, June 27; last issue, August 23; 
first retired, August 18 ; last retired, October 20. 

The Philadelphia clearing-house issued approximately $10,000,000 worth 
of clearing-house certificates, the first of which was taken out about June 16, 
all of them being retired by December 1. 

At Wilmington, Delaware, bank depositors were requested August 7, by 
order of the clearing-house, owing to scarcity of currency, to mark checks 
“*Payable through the clearing-house only.” The clearing-house manager 
wrote October 31: ‘“‘ Banks having large wages’ accounts refused to allow 
entire pay-rolls, but this was only for a week or two. The banks here were 
able to allow pay-rolls several weeks before the Philadelphia banks eased up.” 

Jacksonville, Florida, banks, members of the clearing-bouse, having safe- 
deposit boxes, refused to rent them for hoarding or putting away currency ; 
and resolutions were adopted that, ‘‘ when check or checks on any member of 
this Association are received for collection, with request that remittance be 
made in currency by express, the said check or checks be certified ‘ Payable 
through the Jacksonville Clearing Association’ and returned”; and that 
** checks, drafts, etc., received for collection or deposit, or which are cashed, 
are taken at the risk of the owner until final actual payment is received.” 

The Nashville banks decided on individual action, contrary to the counsel 
of some local financiers. As a result, there was no reciprocity of relief. The 
Fourth National had accumulated a large surplus, and felt able to weather 
the panic. In a day or two it fell back on limited payments, and so kept 
open. The American National, after an hour’s experience, saw the suicidal 
nature of the policy of attempting to face the panic, and closed. The First 
National was the first to shut up. The latter secured extension from depos- 
itors, and resumed. The American resumed in a few weeks, and issued cer- 
tificates of deposit aggregating only $30,000, all of which were soon called in. 
The Fourth National issued only $8,000 in certifications, which were soon 
retired, and in two weeks after the crisis threw open customers’ accounts to 
checks. It is thus seen that the adoption of certificates of deposit was hardly 
more than nominal. 

The highest amount of clearing-house certificates in circulation at Bir- 
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mingham, Alabama, at any one time was about $33,000. The following form 
of clearing-house certificate in use at that city accompanies the letter from 
Birmingham : — 


Birmingham Clearing-house securities to the value of One Hundred Dollars, 
to secure to the bearer hereof the payment of the sum of Frrry Doxizars in 
lawful money of the United States, payable at any time after ninety days from 
date hereof. 

This certificate will be received on deposit by any Bank or Banker of the 
Birmingham Clearing-house at par. 


At Richmond, Virginia, in order to offset the effects of the stringency, 
payment of exchanges between banks, usually settled on presentation, ‘for a 
short time, by mutual agreement between banks, was not demanded.” 

The clearing-house banks of Syracuse passed a resolution requiring each 
of them to ask depositors to stamp checks and acceptances of any considerable 
amount ‘“‘ Payable only through the Syracuse Clearing-house or in New York 
Exchange.’’ This was done to check collections by express, thus taking the 
currency out of the city. 

At Worcester ‘‘several concerns with large pay-rolls paid off with checks 
for several weeks instead of currency. This was the only unusual expedient 
resorted to.”’ 

Some Boston checks were used by Fall River banks to take the place of 
currency, but not in a considerable t. One trouble was to meet weekly 
pay-rolls. When all mills are running, they require $175,000 weekly in cur- 
rency. This could not be met; and pay-roll checks were issued by the mills, 
payable through the clearing-house. ‘“‘About $200,000 worth were issued 
during August.’’ 

New Haven, Connecticut, banks ‘‘ encouraged depositors to stamp their 
checks ‘ Payable through the clearing-house only’; and, when checks of large 
amounts were presented for payment, it was the custom, unless holders insisted 
on receiving cash, to certify them, and request that they be deposited, so that 
they would be paid through the clearing-house.”’ 

A like practice was resorted to by banks at Hartford, Connecticut. 

The president of the City Bank of Buffalo wrote October 27: “‘ Certificates 
were issued here first on June 27, and reached the highest point on July 9, 
when they totaled $925,000. During the currency scarcity only two banks 
here issued certified checks as a substitute ; and the amount was limited, and 
existed for a very short period. Most of us did not believe this to be the 
proper method of ameliorating scarcity. The fact is, during the entire period 
of the currency famine, Buffalo had about fifty per cent. more cash than she 
usually carries, and really did not need any substitutes.” 

The Lexington, Kentucky, clearing-house manager wrote, November 1, that 
during the late panic the members “‘ stood, as it were, each one for itself... . 
Since then steps have been taken to make it a legal concern”; and, should 
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financial trouble come again, ‘the Association will doubtless be fully pre- 
pared for emergencies.” 

At Detroit, Michigan, the banks resorted to the use of clearing-house 
certificates, the largest amount issued being $360,000. 

The St. Joseph bank clearing-house manager writes that, in the case of 
one or two of the banks which were close pressed, ‘‘ several of us gave them 
the assistance necessary to tide them over; and St. Joseph emerged from the 
panic without a failure.” 

Kansas City banks, ‘‘as were the others throughout the interior, were 
greatly assisted by the patriotic and wise action of the New York City banks, 
who supplied the country with currency, the disbursement of which compelled 
them to resort to the use of these other representatives of money.”’ 

Chicago banks were fortunate in having a good supply of currency, so 
that at no time did it command a premium there. This is attributed by the 
manager of the Chicago clearing-house, in some measure, to “the inflow from 
the World’s Fair traffic, although during the early part of the season the Fair 
occasioned a very severe drain upon our financial institutions.” 

The clearing-house manager at Minneapolis wrote November 10: ‘“* During 
the summer months, while currency was scarce, we had, generally speaking, 
enough for our needs; but, as harvest approached, considerable uneasiness was 
manifested as to whether or not we were going to be able to handle our crop of 
wheat, as we knew full well that we could not, as in the past, rely upon our 
New York friends for any assistance in this particular. Some currency was 
brought in, I think chiefly from Chicago. I believe the elevator companies 
had under consideration a plan for issuing small certified checks to purchase 
grain at heir country elevators, and a few of these checks were issued ; but, 
before the practice became at all general, it was found to be a fact that, owing 
to the comparatively light crop and low prices, we had enough currency here 
or at our command to move the crop, and the issue of these checks was at once 
stopped. The total amount issued aggregated but a small sum; and ‘it does 
not seem proper to even mention the issuing of them, as the issue was so 
limited. Shortly after the crop-moving began, we were in receipt of telegrams 
from our Eastern correspondents, saying that they could ship us currency.” 

At Fargo, North Dakota, clearing-house certificates to the extent of about 
$10,000 were issued in denominations of five, ten, and twenty dollars, each 
bank taking out certificates being required to deposit double the t taken 
out of approved collateral. All the banks of the city were made liable on 
the certificates. The issue of certificates stopped the withdrawal of funds 
from the banks. ‘‘ Most of the business men were willing to acept them in 
lieu of currency. They certainly helped through the panic, and have all been 
redeemed.” 

The Seattle, Washington, banks met, and resolved early during the depres- 
sion that “‘they would stand by each other through thick and thin.” This 
“pulled all of our institutions through in good shape, without resorting to 
the methods adopted in other places.’’ 


[The foregoing shows that banks in twelve cities issued about $63,485,000 
in clearing-house certificates with which to pay bank balances, and release 
temporarily that amount to meet the requirements of the general business 


community.] 


THE NATURE AND MECHANISM OF CREDIT. 


THE function of money is to express generic value. A 
commodity becomes money only in so far as it loses its 
specific utilities and embodies utility in general. It is 
not because the gold in the half-eagle may be put to 
various artistic uses that this coin is money; but it is 
money because it incarnates in a concrete form a certain 
amount of that homogeneous, generic force called “ value,” 
which, residing in many specific forms, makes up our ag- 
gregate wealth. The idea of a fund of “ pure capital,” of 
a fund of “general wealth,” of “value in the generic,” 
is well known to the readers of Professor J. B. Clark’s 
writings. It is illustrated by the “ hereditas” of Roman 
law or the “estate” of a deceased person in English 
law. A deceased person has left a variety of things, con- 
erete, dissimilar, incapable of comparison or addition by 
physical measurements. These specific things, however, 
in the eye of the law constitute a whole, a homogeneous 
total of value, capable of exact division into parts pre- 
cisely equal both as to quantity and quality. Under the 
auctioneer’s hammer, houses, lands, ships, railway shares, 
household furniture, business partnerships, jewelry, horses, 
pictures, lease of a church pew, and the good will of a 
business are beaten into a unity, strictly alike in every 
part,— a sum total of value. Those who share in the in- 
heritance (in the absence of specific bequests) receive, not 
specific things, but a certain portion of the value of the 
inheritance; and this portion of value is expressed in 
money, which they “invest” as they choose. 

John Locke apparently thought of all commodities as 
lying in one scale of a balance held in equilibrium by 
the total of money lying in the other scale. A somewhat 
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similar conception is the basis of the “quantity” theory 
of the value of money. The conception is true when by 
“money” is meant the sum total of values expressed in 
terms of the money unit. The conception, however, is 
an absurdity when by money is meant only standard 
money, specie, or even specie plus its formal representa- 
tives. The amount of “ horse-power” used in the world 
has no traceable connection with the number of horses 
used ; and yet “horse-power” represents mechanical force 
in the generic, and all the mechanical force used may be 
expressed in terms of “ horse-power.” 

The point to be kept clear is this: while the monetary 
unit must be a concrete economic good, it is not a specific 
good. Not the specific availability of the gold in the 
sovereign for making watch-cases and gilding, but its 
generic availability for all uses, is what constitutes it the 
monetary unit. As a specific commodity, it is not money. 
As money, it is the generic commodity, or, in Professor 
William Smart’s phrase, “the universal commodity.” 

Money performs this function of representing generic 
value chiefly in two ways: first, by enabling men to get 
@ conventional unit for measuring the value of specific 
goods; and, second, by furnishing them with a general 
title of economic ownership over all specific values. In 
the first place, then, money is a measure of value. 
This has been denied by some writers. Their error is 
due to one of two misconceptions. They either regard 
value as a mere numerical ratio between different eco- 
nomic goods or they think the measurement of value im- 
possible, because the value of the unit itself varies. If 
value is merely a numerical ratio, of course it cannot be 
measured. But even Ricardo, who is regarded as the 
author of this conception of value as a ratio, often says 
“relative value” when he means a ratio, and “value” 
when he means a quality or force in a commodity. Value 
conceived as a power, as a force residing in goods, is ca- 
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pable of measurement. Weight is a force in an object 
due to the action upon it of the earth’s mass. Change 
the mass of the earth, the weight of the object changes. 
Remove the object five thousand feet further away from 
the centre of the earth, its weight changes again. Value 
is a force residing in objects called goods. The value of 
a good is due to the action upon it of human wants. 
Change man’s desires for this good, its value changes. 
Remove the good one thousand miles further away from 
the men who want it or remove it one hundred years 
into the future, its value again changes. 

It is true that the aggregate of men’s desires for any 
good is changing constantly and rapidly, is always dy- 
namic, while the earth’s mass is subject only to slow, 
secular variation. It is more difficult, therefore, to get 
accurate measurements of value than of weight. But 
difficulty of accomplishment is not the same thing with 
inherent and essential impossibility. It is as strictly 
scientific to speak of measuring value as it is to speak 
of measuring weight. The fact that value is a psychical 
force, while weight is physical, does not alter the case. 
Any force may be measured in terms of some unit of 
effect arbitrarily chosen. In measuring weight, a certain 
quantity of some metal is taken; and the force of gravita- 
tion exerted upon it under assumed conditions is treated 
as the unit of weight. By comparing the force of gravita- 
tion exerted upon any other objects with this unit their 
respective absolute weights may be expressed in multiples 
of this unit, and their weights relative to each other as 
numerical ratios. Similarly, in measuring value, a certain 
quantity of tobacco of a given quality, or of gold of a 
given fineness, may be taken, and the value given to it 
under assumed conditions by men’s wants treated as the 
unit of value. The absolute values given to any other 
goods by men’s wants may similarly, by comparison with 
this unit, be measured by it and expressed in multiples of 
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it, while their relative values will likewise appear as sim- 
ple numerical ratios. The difference between these two 
classes of measurements is not one of essential nature. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that value is a highly com- 
plex force, that values of different goods, including the 
unit, are affected very unequally by changes in human 
want, and that no objective unit of value has ever been 
obtained which could be applied without error. 

In money, then, as the homogeneous representative of 
that fund of value which resides in specific goods of all 
kinds, all the different utilities which different goods have 
in their peculiar uses, all the variations of personal valua- 
tions of these goods, are levelled out and conventionalized 
and rendered measurable. The monetary unit is a con- 
ventional unit of measurement for value; and thus rates 
of transfer for different goods are commonly expressed in 
it. Of great importance is this fact that under the system 
of specialized production the value of all the specific ser- 
vices rendered by the various producers, whether these 
are direct services or are embodied in tangible goods, 
are expressed in a generic form in money. Men think 
value in terms of money. Their income is regarded as a 
stream of money,—so much daily, monthly, yearly; and 
their activity is bent to increasing this flow. 

Money also represents generic value as a title of eco- 
nomic ownership to values in general. In the words of 
Carlyle, “ Whoso has sixpence is sovereign to the length 
of a sixpence over all men; commands cooks to feed him, 
philosophers to teach him, kings to mount guard over him, 
to the length of a sixpence.” The holder of money is the 
creditor of other men. He has rendered his service to 
society as producer, and has received the money as an 
order upon the producers of the goods he desires. The 
order is perfectly general in character. It is an order in 
blank for so much value due from society to him, payable 
on demand in such goods as he calls for. He does not 
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re fnier wish the gold. It is necessary merely as the understood 
> om unit of measurement. The bullion value of the gold is 
epee not the essence of his claim, but is merely “collateral ” 
or a upon which he can realize if the producers will not honor 
ng the the order in the specific forms he chooses. It is a collat- 
human eral, too, upon which every holder would lose enormously 
r been | if the bullion uses of coin were alone considered. The 
. average bullion value of gold for personal use to the 
ive of holders would be possiby not one-half of the present value 
of all | of gold bullion. 
shave | Money, therefore, is a claim upon values which has 
valua- no time or space limits. Within the economic order of 
alized | society it is good everywhere and always and for every 
— economic good. Thus income becomes, in the mind of 
— the consumer, a generic purchasing power, which he can 
sed in transform into whatever specific sources of satisfaction his 
wants dictate. 
ic ser- 
these What I have said implies that money is a form of 
joods, credit, a point which needs wider elucidation. In the 
think proof of this point I shall also prove the main thesis of 
Las a the present paper; namely, that the economic force called 
j and | credit is the indispensable agency which inheres in the sys- 
) tem of specialized industry. 
—— A man, entering upon any productive operation with a 
is of view to sell his product, parts with his labor only upon 
ngth the tacit assurance given by society that it will buy his 
him, } product with the special products he wants. He gives 
him, credit to the consumers of his product, #.e., to society as 
3 the consumer, to that extent. His specific product is to him 
@ to @ mere credit instrument, the evidence of his claim. He 
rosy produces it because he finds that, by presenting it as an 
The order on society for the goods he wants, he can get a 
| larger surplus over subjective cost than though he pro- 
able duced these latter goods himself. It has no “intrinsic” 
not value to him, or at best only a value below cost. Left 
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to himself, he would never produce it. He produces it 
only because society as consumer has promised to redeem 
it at a premium on presentation. For personal uses it 
has to him a less than marginal utility. The value in it 
which enables him to get a return for his labor is its ob- 
jective value, its social or market value. It is upon the 
basis of this market value, this customary demand of soci- 
ety for his product, that he extends credit to society by 
producing what he does not want. The personal value of 
the product to him is simply a “collateral” which may 
save him from total loss if society refuses his product. 

The process is essentially the same whether he barters 
his product directly or sells it for money. In the latter 
case, he surrenders his special product, which is in effect 
an order upon the consumers of that product, for money, 
which is a generic product, and thus an order upon all 
the members of society. The use of money simply di- 
vides his total surplus over cost into two parts. As pro- 
ducer, he gains in selling his product for money; for the 
money embodies its objective, conventionalized value, its 
marginal utility to society, while to him its subjective 
value was below the margin. He thus gains “ producer’s 
surplus.” As consumer, he gains again by exchanging the 
money for the specific goods he wants; for to him they 
have a value above this margin. Here he gains “con- 
sumer’s surplus.” In barter this distinction does not ap- 
pear. The distinction is not altogether justifiable,* for 
the act of production is not finished until the desired 
goods are in his hands as a consumer. The use of money, 
however, increases the surplus over cost to every one by 
economizing the labor required to “market” products; 
t.e., to get them into the hands of consumers. 

The money is only another form of credit, possessing 
the character of wider acceptability than the special prod- 
uct. It is generic or universal credit. With barter and 


*A point suggested to me by the late Dr. Merriam, of Cornell University. 
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with money alike the whole system of specialized industry 
is dependent upon the psychical force, credit. Society, by 
its customary consumption of certain amounts of certain 
kinds of goods, issues tacit promises to the producers of 
those goods to pay them in the gvods they desire. Upon 
the “credit” of these promises all production for ex- 
change is carried on. The holders of all products for sale 
and the holders of all money are creditors of society in 
this sense. In rude industrial societies the redemption 
value of these credits —i.e., the quantity of desired goods 
which can be obtained for them —is uncertain and irreg- 
ular. Only those goods will be produced for exchange 
which can be counted on as possessing a wide margin 
of possible gain above cost. So soon as society becomes 
well organized, “market prices” render producers tol- 
erably certain of the redemption value of their holdings; 
and the risk involved in such credits steadily diminishes, 
until nearly all goods are produced for sale. 


I have ventured to call these credits customary credits, 
to distinguish them from that class of transactions usually 
known as credit transactions. The latter might well be 
called formal credits. The distinction is a legal one; 
but I hope to show that, as an economic force, the two 
kinds of credit are essentially the same, and that it is 
merely the legal limitations of the word “credit” which 
have hitherto mainly guided the course of economic dis- 
cussion. Customary credits are not legally enforceable. 
There is no legal obligation to exchange goods at fixed 
ratios, nor, in fact, to exchange them at all. Formal 
credits are expressed in definite contracts, legally en- 
forceable. Such are promissory notes, book credits, and 
the like. The sovereign power in society asserts itself in 
customs which gradually ripen into customary law, and 
finally into positive statute law. These are all essentially 
the same: they are all “law,” and in every society the 
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positive law remains the smallest part of total law of the 
society. Similarly, this economic force of credit, based on 
the faith of men in the uniformity and reasonableness of 
each other’s voluntary acts, appears] first as custom, vague 
and uncertain, gradually takes on a certain regularity as 
markets are held and money is commonly used, and finally 
comes in its highest development to definite forms, in 
which many of the elements of risk are eliminated. Sim- 
ilarly, again, even in the most developed stages, formal 
credits, like positive law, remain the smallest part of the 
total credit existing in the industrial society. There is, 
however, an important economic distinction between two 
kinds of credits of which I shall speak later. 

It will make my meaning clearer to rehearse in a con- 
crete form the main points already made, extending at 
the same time the range of discussion. 

From the point of view of credit, industrial development 
may be divided into five stages. Wheat-growing may be 
taken as rudely typical of the development : — 

I. In the first stage the wheat-grower is practically 
isolated from the rest of the world, thrown entirely on 
his own resources. Wheat does not satisfy all his wants. 
He must therefore, after producing a certain amount of 
wheat, shift his labor to the production of other things. 
Seeking the highest net satisfaction from his labor as a 
whole, he applies it in his various operations, according 
to the familiar law of marginal equivalence. Credit has 
no place in such an economy. In his single consciousness 
are measured both the utility of the various products and 
the cost of their production. 

II. In the second stage our farmer has a few neigh- 
bors,— a blacksmith, a shoemaker, a tailor, a storekeeper, 
a school-teacher, a parson, and the editor of a country 
newspaper. The farmer has learned that he gets a greater 
surplus utility by producing more wheat than he needs 
for personal uses, and bartering this excess with his 
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various neighbors in return for their goods and services. 
The wheat-grower has now taken the first and most diffi- 
cult step in industrial civilization. A new economic 
force has been called into action, which is the funda- 
mental agency in economic progress. This force is credit. 
The problem before his mind is nothing less than this, in 
its entirety: “I must give up my habit of making per- 
sonally the things I want, and must trust some one else 
to make them in return for my surplus wheat. If other 
people will not take my wheat, I shall lose the most of 
my labor. If they do not make the things I want, I shall 
also lose by having to accept things of less value to me.” 
It is safe to say that, if this problem as a whole were 
present to our farmer’s mind, he would never see the 
gain in changing his economy. An unplanned surplus of 
wheat some year enables him to give up shoemaking for 
that year, that being the operation which he finds most 
laborious. Gradually and hardly, with lingering yearn- 
ings for the good old times, he comes to grasp the fact 
that he “makes more” by growing regularly a surplus 
of wheat over his personal need, and depending on the 
sale of this surplus for his other goods. The old ideas 
die slowly, however.* 

The radical character of this change to specialized lines 
of production is seen in the fact that in direct production 
for the satisfaction of one’s own wants, intensity of want 
with corresponding utility of product on the one hand, 
and disutility of production on the other — utility and 
cost — are measured and balanced in the same conscious- 
ness. The wanter and the worker, in regard to each eco- 


* In Eastern New York, not much over twenty years ago, my grandfather, 
a farmer in comfortable circumstances, with habits of mind brought down 
from his childhood under the Presidencies of Washington and John Adams, 
continued to spend a considerable part of his time in dressing flax for ropes 
and grain-bags to use on his farm, and even in making his own shoes — and 
mine, which latter fact has impressed the process upon my mind, for they 
were fearfully and wonderfully made. 
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nomic good, constitute the same person. This unity of 
consciousness in producer and consumer makes the cer- 
tainty of his future well-being depend on two things only, 
—the stability of his own desires and capacities and the 
uniformity of nature. When he produces for exchange, 
however, the vast uncertainty opens before him of the in- 
stability of the desires and efforts of other men, affecting 
both the demand for his products and the supply of the 
products he wants. Credit is the force which enables men 
to overcome this uncertainty, and grasp that unmeasured 
gain which comes from specialized and organized industry. 

When our farmer thus gives up the power of valuing 
directly his own product, the adjustment of motive be- 
tween cost and utility of products is no longer made in 
the same mind, but is left to the vague action of many 
minds in the “market.” In the farmer’s mind the surplus 
wheat loses its character of an economic good, and takes 
on the character of a credit instrument. In an economic 
sense, he becomes the creditor of various other people, 
whom we call “society” for short. If his wheat is de- 
stroyed by some accident, his claim is gone. If society 
changes its mind and does not want so much wheat this 
year as last, his claim is impaired. He accepts the ordi- 
nary demand of society for wheat as a tacit promise of 
society to take his wheat and give him in return the 
goods he wants. It is only because he finds in the long 
run that the credit thus extended to society is safe, and 
that society redeems its tacit pledges, that he continues to 
devote more and more of his energy to wheat-growing. 
This illustrates what I have called customary credit. 

III. In the third stage regular markets for wheat and 
other goods have become established, and money is in com- 
mon use. Our farmer sells his surplus wheat for money, 
and afterwards buys the desired goods with money. 
There is no essential difference between this case and the 
last, as before seen. He simply surrenders his specific 
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credit instrument, surplus wheat, and receives another 
credit instrument, gold coin. Physically, gold coin is im- 
perishable: wheat is not. This is an advantage. Psychi- 
cally, gold coin isa claim upon all men. No one in the 
market will refuse it. Money is generic, not specific. 
This is another advantage. The bullion, as collateral, is 
much better than wheat. This is still another advantage. 
But the gold coin remains credit still. 

IV. In the fourth stage credit partly takes on a new 
phase. Our farmer has found a net gain in each exten- 
sion of his wheat-growing. Each year he has enlarged his 
output by investing his gains in his business. He has 
rented more wheat land, bought more horses and better 
machinery, and hired more labor. He now believes that, 
if he had more capital, so as to enlarge his operations yet 
farther, he would still gain. His neighbor, also a wheat- 
grower, now getting old and wishing to retire partially 
from active business, lends him $1,000 worth of capital 
in return for our farmer’s note, payable in a year. There 
is, furthermore, at the nearest village a grain-dealer who 
also deals in agricultural supplies. Our farmer, from 
time to time, buys from him various articles needed “on 
credit,” and brings him wheat from time to time, for 
which he receives credit. He has now become a formal 
debtor as well as a formal creditor. He has given express, 
definite, legally enforceable promises to other men to pay 
them at a future time certain amounts of wheat or money. 
These credits, book credits or promissory notes, I have 
called “formal” credits for reasons already given. 

The economic significance of the credits which our 
farmer has received is that he is enabled to extend his 
profitable operations beyond the point possible if he had 
only his own capital. His proved ability as a producer 
enables him to obtain “credit” from other men having 
capital which they would rather lend than use themselves. 
So long as he can manage successfully a larger capital in 
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his business he will seek to borrow. He will be able to 
borrow so long as he proves his ability to pay more for 
the use of capital than its owners will gain by using it 
themselves. Thus the “credit” which will be given to 
our farmer will depend upon his industrial worth as a 
manager of capital, and thus the capital of society tends 
to get into the hands of the competent managers. 

It is now readily seen that an economic distinction 
must be made between two classes of credits. The credit 
which the farmer gives to the consumer of wheat, which I 
have called “customary,” has some economic characteris- 
tics different from the credit which the farmer gets from 
his neighbor, which I have called “formal.” The legal dis- 
tinction does not coincide, however, with the economic. 
The credit obtained by the consumer of wheat—#i.e., by 
society as bread-eaters — does not remain entirely custom- 
ary. The baker receives formal credit for his orders 
upon the flour-dealer, the flour-dealer formal credit for his 
orders upon the miller, the miller for his orders upon the 
country grain-dealer, and the country grain-dealer for his 
orders upon the farmer. Always, however, in whatever 
manner industry is organized, there remains about the 
retail dealers the broad fringe of customary credit ex- 
tended by these dealers to their customers; namely, soci- 
ety as ultimate consumers. This customary credit always 
remains as the basis of all other forms of credit and as the 
foundation of specialized production. As this force is 
transmitted from the final consumers of products into the 
various special channels of trade, it takes on more and 
more a formal character with the better organization of 
the “market.” It remains, however, in essence, the same 
economic force. To it is due external specialization in 
production ; that is, the separation in personality between 
the producer and consumer of specific goods,—in other 
words, the separation of industry into distinct trades for 
the production of each finished good. From an economic 
standpoint it may be called consumer’s credit. 
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On the other hand, the credit which the farmer gets 
from his neighbor, while it is almost invariably a formal 
credit, has yet its economic significance in the fact that it 
is a transaction between two producers of the same ulti- 
mate product. All the producers of wheat in the same 
market, having extended their credit to the ultimate con- 
sumers of wheat, the bread-eaters, now bargain among 
themselves as to how much of the productive industry 
necessary to furnish the bread each shall undertake. The 
farmer’s aging neighbor gives him a part of his capital, 
other men give him days’ labor, other men agricultural 
machinery, other men various other things necessary; 
and, in return, the farmer gives them promises to pay 
when he shall have been paid by the bread-eaters. 

Our farmer, the capitalist, the land-owner, and the wage- 
worker, and corresponding functionaries in every trade 
associated with wheat-growing in the production of bread, 
become differentiated. The farmer receives credit from 
these various functionaries. To this form of credit is due 
internal specialization in production; %.e., specialization 
of functions within the separate trades. They usually 
take the form of credit extended by the other classes to 
the “undertaker.” They may well be called “under- 
taker’s credits.” They form the larger part of what is 
commonly called credit. Essentially, however, they are 
only a secondary form of credit, within the larger circle of 
consumer’s credit. In both the same psychological factor 
is involved,— reliance of person on person for definite re- 
sults of future activity, the giving up of the specific direc- 
tion of one’s productive resources for a time, in reliance 
upon a promise of future reward. The formal legal char- 
acter which usually attaches to the undertaker’s credit is 
an incident of structural growth, not an essential differ- 
ence; for it is also quite common in consumer's credits. 
They both require the presence of capital as the vehicle 
of their activity ; i.e., indirect production for the supply of 
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future wants. They both tend towards the same economic 
end,— of bringing the various productive processes under 
the management of the most efficient intelligence and 
skill, or, in other words, of putting each human worker 
into the place in the industrial organization where he can 
be most efficient. Through consumer’s credit the worker 
can take up that trade in which he is most apt; and 
through undertaker’s credit he comes to take that place in 
any trade or group of trades which his native and ac- 
quired skill fit him to hold. Credits of both kinds are 
alike, also, in their mechanism, their structural organiza- 
tion. This will appear to better advantage after bringing 
our farmer into the fifth stage of industrial development. 

V. This is the most highly developed stage of indus- 
try, with credit organized in banks and banking systems. 
There is no need to describe the familiar processes of 
banking. In the further specialization of industry due to 
credit a special class of dealers in credit instruments them- 
selves has grown up. They deal in all formal credits, 
whether consumer’s or undertaker’s. In fact, under- 
taker’s credits are all only a form of the general force 
called consumer’s credit, looked at from the other side. 
Our farmer sells wheat worth $500 to the miller, who 
makes it into flour and sells it to the hotel-keeper, who 
makes it into bread and pastry and feeds it to his guests. 
The farmer buys a threshing-machine from the manufact- 
urers and pays with his check. The other transactions are 
paid by promissory notes which are discounted at the same 
bank and their amounts credited to the depositors. The 
notes are paid by mere transfers of credits on the banker’s 
books, leaving a balance, .perhaps, to some one’s credit, 
which we say is paid in “money.” In effect, our farmer 
has exchanged his wheat, to him a credit instrument, for 
the miller’s note, another credit instrument. This he has 
exchanged for bank credit, and this he has surrendered 
for the commodity he wished. The wheat, meantime, re- 
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mains a credit instrument until it reaches the ultimate 
consumers. It has only an anticipated, a credit value. 
In all trade the process remains essentially the same. In 
an earlier time the blacksmith’s customary consumption 
of wheat and the farmer’s customary consumption of 
ploughs caused the farmer to give credit to the black- 
smith by putting labor into wheat, while the blacksmith 
in his turn gave credit to the farmer by putting his labor 
in a plough. To each as producer the article for ex- 
change remained a credit instrument. When exchanged, 
these credits cancelled each other, a balance possibly re- 
maining due from the blacksmith which was settled by his 
giving a hoe “to boot.” When money is in use, the value 
of each good is estimated in money and the balance paid 
in money. When the general store-keeper appears, these 
credit instruments are bartered through his agency, 
mutual credits are cancelled upon his books, balances are 
paid in money. Under the most highly organized system 
of banking the transaction does not differ in principle, 
as we have seen. It simply increases in complexity. 
Credits are mutually cancelled in the banks, the general 
book-keepers of industry, and balances paid in money. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, while legally money is 
the commodity of ultimate payment, economically it is a 
form of credit. It is the widest form of credit, the generic 
credit instrument. Economically, ultimate payment only 
is reached when the consumer receives the desired good. 
Goods are unfinished until then. The process of produc- 
tion is incomplete until then. Anticipated values are 
unrealized until then. Until then goods pass through 
producer’s hands as credit instruments, the value of which 
to them is objective, and resides in the minds of others,— 
credits which are ultimately to be paid in goods desired 
for consumption. 

The money which circulates at any time is, therefore, 
only evidence that at that time in the general settlement 
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of accounts a balance is due. Money is thus the clearing- 
house certificate of general industry, showing the bal- 
ances after barter transactions. Those who hold it are 
creditors of “society.” It is credit in its widest form, be- 
cause it can be directly presented to any member of 
society. No other transaction in credit need intervene 
between its possession and that of the desired good, even 
in the most complex organization of industry. By its mar- 
ginal equivalence of utility in its commodity and money 
uses, money unites subjective and objective values, it en- 
ables each man to understand the valuations of other men. 
It conventionalizes value-thought between producers and 
consumers. Credits are titles to future value. Money is 
not only the generic finished good, and therefore the uni- 
versal form of present value, but it is also the generic 
credit or universal title to future values. All other com- 
modities are specific in their uses. All other credits are 
specific as to times of payment and personality of debtor. 
It is rightly regarded, therefore, as the natural form of 
ultimate payment in the settlement of all balances in 
transactions involving both customary credits and formal 
credits. 

An interesting application of these principles, would it 
not unduly lengthen this paper, would be to point out 
the essential similarity between industrial crises and 
monetary panics. The former come from a derangement 
of customary credits, the latter from a derangement of 
formal credits. In one sense, therefore, the latter are 
economically unnecessary, the creation of law. 

In case of industrial crises, producers issue too many 
credits ; t.e., produce more goods of certain kinds than are 
really demanded. Misplaced or excessive credit is the 
cause. The same is true in monetary panics; but, in the 
latter case, an unnecessary scarcity of money of ultimate 
payment is created. The whole system of representative 
money and credit, as organized in banking institutions, is 
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an elaborate realization of the idea that only standard 
money pays balances. What is needed at such times is 
some process by which goods in the hands of debtor pro- 
ducers, their unmatured credits, may be got into the 
hands of ultimate consumers; and thus that latent value 
be developed, that fund of consumer’s subjective value be 
objectivized, and the debtor thus furnished with other 
means of ultimate payment. 

A further word should be said about the special impor- 
tance of undertaker’s credits. To some extent every man 
is his own undertaker. In isolated production, were there 
such, a man would undertake to direct his work so as to 
get a living. He would perform every industrial function 
himself. He might even accumulate some capital. The 
scope of his undertaking, however, becomes progressively 
narrowed. First, it is restricted to a few products, then 
to one, then, perhaps, to some one operation. It is the 
function of the undertaker so to shape the productive 
processes that goods produced shall be the goods wanted. 
Most men find out that they are not fitted to do this 
in a large way. If they have no capital, they work for 
wages. If they have capital, they loan it to other men. 
The tendency is to develop a separate class of under- 
takers, who direct in general the productive operations. 
Credit is the means of making capital most available in 
specialized industry. It brings capital into the hands of 
the undertakers. The office of credit is to make the most 
effective combination of personal capacity and capital. 
As we have seen, the undertaker can get credit according 
to his ability to manage capital. His credit is the present 
value of his future industrial worth. If undertakers fail, 
they lose their credit. This is true of individual cases 
and of the whole social field of industry as well. Loaned 
capital must be repaid; i.e., total capital must be main- 
tained. An undertaker can get all the capital he can 
profitably make use of, which means that in a given in- 
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dustrial field undertakers can get loans of capital in some 
proportion to their ability as undertakers. Credit instru- 
ments embody the future industrial capacity of persons. 
The prime function of credit is thus to bring into activ- 
ity the personal productive power of individuals, which 
is sometimes spoken of as “personal capital.” Strictly 
speaking, reliance placed on “collateral” is not credit. 
The essence of credit is reliance on a person. Consumer’s 
credits determine what relative amounts of general pro- 
ductive force shall be expended in the production of the 
various goods. Undertaker’s credits determine the ap- 
portionment of capital to personal capacity in any occupa- 
tion. Through its operation directive ability tends to 
get control of capital and labor in quantities suited to 
produce the best results. Costs of production are re- 
duced, more goods and new goods are produced, and 
society gains in both ways. There is more reasonable 
consumption, more efficient production. 

Credit, to attain its highest usefulness, must be capable 
of easy generalization. This is accomplished mainly in 
two ways: (1) by expressing credits in terms of money, 
which is generic; and (2) by such an organization of 
credit instruments and credit institutions that the owner 
of personal industrial capacity may readily exchange his 
individual credit, a purely specific thing, for wider credits. 
The banks do this, and the great banking systems which 
have grown up in the present century carry the process 
still further. Our national banking system realizes in 
a marked degree the idea of universalizing individual 
credit. A man getting his note discounted by a national 
bank has at his disposal a credit which is everywhere ac- 
cepted, and this, too, with a remarkable economy of gold 
money as a reserve. From this point of view it would 
be a long step backward to allow note-issues by State 
banks. It would be retracing some steps in that remark- 
able evolution of the mechanism of credit which is shown 
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in the consolidation of banking institutions in each of the 
great countries that are industrially the most civilized. 

To recapitulate certain points. 1. Credit, as legally de- 
fined, does not include all economic credit. The latter 
rests on the psychological trait of faith in the uniformity 
and reasonableness of other men’s voluntary acts. It 
embraces every surrender for a time of one’s productive 
resources to another person, in reliance upon his promise 
of future reward. The promise may be only economically 
enforceable. 

2. The office of credit is to create specialization in 
industry. It separates the personality of consumer and 
producer of specific goods. Specialization of trades re- 
sults from “consumer’s credits,” specialization of indus- 
trial function from “undertaker’s credits.” 

8. The mechanism of credit embraces the whole fund of 
objective value residing in goods for exchange. Credit 
instruments are: (a) Goods for sale in producer’s hands as 
credits. They are cancelled by coming into the hands of 
consumers. (6) Money, which is universally accepted as 
“boot” in the settlement of barter balances, because it 
represents generically the fund of value, and thus meas- 
ures specific values and gives command over all specific 
values. (c) “Paper” credits of all kinds, including 
“paper money,” which simply evidence ownership in 
value. They may be titles to specific goods or to money, 
the generic good. 

4. Credit is organized in markets. Exchange remains 
essentially the same process in primitive markets and in 
the modern clearing-house. In both, credit instruments 
are cancelled by mutual transfers; and balances are paid 
in money, the credit universally acceptable. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


Tue present gravity of the problem presented to American 
communities by the temporary inability of great numbers of 
the population to obtain employment may serve as an excuse 
for presenting in somewhat crude form the results of an in- 
quiry into the number and condition of the unemployed in the 
principal cities of the United States, and the measures adopted 
by the municipalities, by organizations and individuals, for 
providing temporary employment or affording other relief.’ 

The data which are here presented are mainly derived from 
some three hundred replies received to a circular of inquiry 
sent to public officials and other citizens of all cities of over 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and of many smaller places. 
Most of the replies were prepared during the second or third 
week in November. The data therein given have been sup- 
plemented as far as possible by items that have appeared in 
newspapers down to the 15th of December. The date of all 
information received later than the 25th of November has 
been indicated in the foot-notes. Although the present tense 
is ordinarily used, for the sake of brevity, it is to be under- 
stood as an “historical present,” conveying information al- 
ready some weeks old. No doubt, in many cities, new con- 
ditions and movements have developed which have not been 
called to the writer’s attention. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The number of the unemployed in Boston is uncertain. 
Mr. W. A. Clark and R. B. Young, of the Andover House, 
have learned, by “consulting the highest authorities in the 
different trades,” that, out of 26,645 laborers in thirty-seven 
diverse crafts, 9,840, or 37 per cent., are out of work. Upon 

1The writer wishes to express his gratitude to each of the many correspond- 


ents who have so generously furnished him the information upon which this 
paper is based. 
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the basis of these returns and figures furnished by the Chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, they make 
the following estimates : — 


Class. in class. unemployed. 
Manufacturing and Laboring, . . . 78,765 29,143 
Trade and Domestic Service, . . . . 77,288 7,728 
Personal Service and Transportation, . 30,380 1,519 


The Associated Charities and eighteen other charitable 
societies issued an appeal to the public in November, urging 
the charitably disposed “to join in personal visiting and in 
the most generous contributions possible to the existing chari- 
ties,” and rather deprecating novel methods of relief.1 The 
public agencies of relief, the various charitable societies, 
benevolent orders, churches, and labor unions have been un- 
usually active in rendering assistance in their special ways, 
and several “mushroom” and disconnected schemes of assist- 
ance have been put into operation from among the many that 
have been proposed.’ 

A committee of citizens appointed by the mayor began the 
registration of applicants for employment December 20.* 
Up to December 24 the number of men registered was 2,271, 
and the number of women registered was 44.4 $11,698.45 had 
been subscribed toward the relief fund.’ The committee 
has arranged to employ 400 men at once on sewers, in two 
gangs, each man working three days a week and receiving 
$1.50 a day. Further work will be provided in cleaning the 
streets. Sewing and similar work have been provided for all 
women who have applied.” Aside from this emergency work, 
the city government has provided for the pushing forward of 
all public work for which funds are available, and is employing 
a considerably larger force of men than is usual at this time 


1Circular, How to relieve Distress among the Poor this Winter. 
2 Boston Herald, December 17. 8 Ibid., Deceinber 21. 

4 Globe, December 25. 5 Ibid, 

6 Journal, December 27; Globe, December 24, for plan. 

7 Journal, December 27. 
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of year.' The common council has passed an order appro- 
priating $500,000 for the construction of streets and sewers, 
with the object of furnishing employment.’ 

The plan of relief adopted in Lynn is of peculiar interest. 
The Lynn Citizens’ Labor Bureau has supplemented the exist- 
ing charities by offering a limited amount of work on the 
streets to “actual citizens of Lynn in extreme need, and 
having no other friends or resources,— these facts ascertained 
by thorough domiciliary investigation in every case.”* Men 
have been paid $1.00 for each half-day’s labor; and, except in 
cases of extreme need, the share of each laborer has been three 
half-days of labor and $3.00 each week. 

The work was begun October 2, and the results reached 
November 10 were : — 


Amount of citizens’ subscription to date, . . . . $5,425 
Total applications for work,. . ....... 159 
Applications postponed, because — 

Unmarried men without dependants, . . 222 

Work secured elsewhere, . .... =. 45 

With property and not in absolute pea 40 

Non-resident and other reasons, - 4 

Domiciliary investigations made, . . . 495 

Placed upon the working list,. . . . . 372 
Different men actually employed todate, . .. . 295 


The expedient seems to have been a most judicious and 
effective measure of relief. The committee report : — 


So far the system has prevented absolute destitution, the influx of the 
needy from other cities, the storming of the city treasury, much misap- 
plication of charity, and much loss of self-respect. The thorough in- 
vestigation has been of the highest value, locating the quarters where the 
pinch of need is greatest, forestalling the astonishing activity and impu- 
dence of the charity impostors, bringing to the notice of the benevolent 
some cases of pecuniary hardship which a little good management re- 


Matthews at conference of citizens December 18; Globe, December 
19. C. reports of meetings of aldermen December 18, and of common council 
December 21, etc. 
2Boston Transcript, December 22. 
8First Report of Citizens’ Committee, published in Boston Herald December 
11; Lynn Item, December 12, etc. 
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lieves, uncovering many preventable causes of distress, and enabling the 
relief-giving societies and individuals intelligently and effectively to 
succor the destitute.? 


In Worcester the highway, sewer, and water departments 
have been doing much work that would ordinarily have been 
postponed.? About 500 emergency laborers have been set at 
work within the past six weeks.* More work of the same 
sort is planned, and the estimate of the highway department 
for next year will be $250,000. The number out of work is 
said to be from 6,000 to 8,000.° 

Lowell has authorized a loan of $60,000 for sewer construc- 
tion;* and, partly as a result of discussion by the Church 
League Relief Committee and in the newspapers, the force of 
the public departments has been kept larger than usual at this 
time of year.’ The Central Labor Union is trying to have 
the contract for a new bridge over the Concord River awarded 
to local contractors. A co-operative enterprise to furnish 
work for unemployed dressmakers is reported to be success- 
ful.’ 

Lawrence voted to create a temporary debt of $50,000 to 
extend the sewerage system, with the object of furnishing 
work. Operations have been suspended on account of the 
cold weather.” 

Brockton appropriated $5,000 December 14 to employ men 
in “two gangs, each working four and one-half hours a day.”™ 
There are said to be perhaps 1,000 people out of employment.” 

Quincy recently appropriated $60,000 for the extension of 
the water supply system and $10,000 for street widening, with 

1First Report of Citizens’ Committee, published in Boston Herald December 
11. C&. also Rev. J. H. Van Buren’s letter in Lynn Jtem, December 12; Boston 
Globe, December 4, 13, 16; Transcript, December 4. 

2Mr. Freeman Brown, clerk Overseers of Poor. 


3 Worcester Telegram, December 11. 4Boston Globe, December 16. 
5 Mr, Freeman Brown. 6 Letter from the Mayor. 

7 Boston Globe, December 16. 8 Boston Post, December 15. 
®Boston Herald, December 16. 10Boston Globe, December 16. 


Brockton £nterprise, December 15; Boston Post, December 15. 
12 Mayor. 
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the proviso that “citizens of Quincy having families should 
have the preference in performing the work.”? 

Newton is beginning an extensive system of boulevards, and 
is ready to put 1,000 men at work in addition to the present 
force of 600. “In anticipation of the present hard times the 
city government has placed at the disposal of the chairman 
of the Highway Committee $107,500.” 

Many cities have adopted the alternative plan of giving 
assistance instead of employment. In Springfield the Board 
of Trade has proposed a distribution of bread and coal at 
wholesale prices, the distribution to be carried on by men now 
out of employment. A public soup-house is also under consid- 
eration.® In Waltham the balance of the fund raised for the 
Johnstown sufferers, amounting to $1,253.92, has been placed 
at the disposal of the Associated Charities “for the relief of 
those needing work or assistance in Waltham.”‘ Haverhill 
has named a Relief Fund Investigating Committee, and has 
expended thus far $1,500 of an emergency fund.’ Citizens of 
Fitchburg,’ Holyoke,’ Somerville,’ Marlboro, Watertown,® 
and of many other cities and towns, are making special efforts 
to relieve distress. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The conditions at Danbury are in this respect unique, and 
extremely significant: that public employment on a consider- 
able scale is sought not merely to relieve destitution, but to 
enable the operatives of the hat factories to hold out in their 
dispute with their former employers. The facts of the situa- 
tion seem to be these: Late in November the manufacturers 
issued a circular giving notice that they would soon discharge 
all their help, but would re-engage them as fast as the condi- 


1 Boston Herald, December 12. 2 Boston Globe, December 16. 
8Springfield Union, December 13 ; Boston Advertiser, December 14. 
4Waltham 7ribune, December 11, 12; Boston Herald, December 13. 


5 Haverhill Gazette, December 12; Boston Herald, December 14; Boston Globe, 
December 16. 


Boston Globe, December 16. 7 Mayor. 8 Boston Globe, December 16. 
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tions of trade warranted, upon a non-union basis.’ The 
employees at once prepared to resist this effort to break 
down their unions; and, as one weapon in the struggle, they 
circulated a petition for a town meeting to appropriate $50,- 
000 for aid and temporary employment of such inhabitants of 
the town as might be in need.* The meeting was held De- 
cember 7, and $50,000 was voted with no apparent opposi- 
tion. The victory was, however, only an apparent one; and 
the voting of the money was nullified by the fact that the select- 
men had no funds with which to meet the appropriation, even 
| had they been disposed to do so, and that the tax rate for the 
coming year had already been fixed at a point which made no 
provision for any such expenditure.* The whole matter has 
seemingly been dropped; but the incident is significant in 
relation to the possibility that labor disputes may become a 
considerable factor in decisions in regard to undertaking 
public works. 

It is stated that several Connecticut towns are undertaking 
public works with a view of giving employment.’ Such a 
plan is proposed in New Haven, where there are some 5,000 
men unemployed,® and 2,000 more on partial time,’ and in 
New London. In Middletown certain quarries are giving 
employment only to married men.® 


RHODE ISLAND. 


In Providence the number of unemployed in the city is 
given as 3,000, besides 6,000° striking operatives in Olney- 

ville and other suburbs.” The poor authorities and charitable 
societies have had unusual calls upon them, and there is said 
to be much distress." Branches of the fuel society have 


| 1Boston Herald, November 23. 2Boston Transcript, December 2, 
8 Boston Globe, December 8. 4Boston Transcript, December 9, 
5 Boston Herald, November 23. 6 Ibid. 
7Hon. I. B, Sargent, mayor. 8 Boston Herald, December 14. 
| 97,000 according to Boston Globe, December 3. 
10Mr, J. L. Pierce, president Board of Trade. The Boston Transcript of De- 


cember 19 states the total at 12,000. 
11 Boston Globe, December 14. 
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recently been opened in various parts of the city. The estab- 
lishment of soup-houses is under consideration. The com- 
missioners are urged to begin work at once upon the new 
State House to afford employment.! The common council 
have voted to begin work at once upon the extension of the 
Roger Williams Park, employing men at 75 cents a day.* 

In Woonsocket, where there is a considerable number of 
unemployed, the mayor has urged the anticipating of public 
works; and $41,000 has been appropriated for a school build- 
ing, a reservoir, and other works that would not ordinarily 
have been undertaken at this time.* There are more un- 
employed than usual in Newport.‘ The number out of work 
in Pawtucket is said to be less than 1,000. 


MAINE, 


Maine is, on the whole, fortunate in the present depression. 
There is a large number of unemployed in Lewiston, Auburn, 
Saco, and Biddeford, but no considerable number in Port- 
land,® Augusta, or Waterville; and the people of Bangor are 
said to know of the hard times only by telegraphic com- 
munication.’ Lumbering and the cutting of ice,’ as well as 
railroad construction,’ are helping out the quota of work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In Manchester there were 10,000 idle in August, but nearly 
all are now at work at least a portion of the time. A loan of 
$25,000 was authorized to provide work through the street 
department.” There is a great deal of lack of employment 
and some destitution in Nashua." There are few out of 
work in Concord.” 


1 Boston Globe, December 16. 2 Boston Transcript, December 19. 
8 Mayor. 4Boston Post, December 14; Boston Globe, December 16. 

Mayor. 6 Mayor. Boston Globe, December 16. 

8 Ibid. 9 Mayor of Bangor. 10 Mayor. 


11 Boston Globe, December 16. 12 Mayor. 
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VERMONT. 


There is said to be the usual amount of employment in 
Burlington.’ Slate quarries have recently shut down in sev- 
eral towns, throwing some 2,500 men out of employment.’ 


NEW YORE. 


Recent estimates of the number of the unemployed in New 
York City vary from 80,000 —as indicated by the partial re- 
turns of the health board’s census, covering 1,200 of the 
88,000 tenement houses*—to 100,000‘ or even 110,000.' 
Mr. James B. Reynolds, chairman of a special committee of 
investigation appointed from the University Settlement, states 
that there are 80,000 unemployed, and at least an equal num- 
ber working half-time or less.* 

Certain labor leaders have stated that perhaps 25 per cent. 
of the workingmen in the city are unemployed at the present 
time. The Cigar-makers’ International Union, No. 9, is assist- 
ing 500 out of its 2,000 members. Between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the United Brotherhood of Tailors and some- 
thing over one-half of the German Waiters’ Union are em- 
ployed. At least 25 per cent. of the organized iron and steel 
makers are said to be idle.’ 

There has been a marked increase in the demands upon the 
charitable societies; but, although taxed to the utmost, these 
societies claim to be satisfying all deserving wants.’ They 
have made an urgent appeal for special funds.’ The follow- 
ing table shows the excess of requests for assistance made in 


1 Mayor. 2 Boston Herald, November 23, 


3New York World, December 21. 
4Despatch to Boston Traveller, December 22; Mr. W. J. Gorsuch, secretary 
National Provident Union, New York, December 22. 


5A newspaper estimate. 6Mr. A. B. Reynolds, December 25, 
7 New York Post, November 25, 


8Mr. C. D. Kellogg, general secretary of the Charity Organization Society, in 
New York Post, December 8, 


9Despatch to Boston Globe, December 22. 
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recent months at the central office of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society as compared with the corresponding months a 


year ago: — 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
109 78 121 108 193 
146 114 264 286 812 
Excess in 1893, . . 37 67 148 183 119? 


The Charity Organization Society has just opened a lodging- 
house to accommodate 200 men in connection with its wood- 
yard.* The Industrial Christian Alliance has founded a home 
where men are given food and lodging in return for work in 
its broom factory, tailoring-shop, and other industries. There 
are accommodations for 80 men at a time, and men are allowed 
to remain five weeks. There are said to be more than ten 
times as many applicants as can be admitted. The Alliance 
contemplates a similar home for women, an “industrial farm,” 
a lodging-house, and other features ;* and it has recently pro- 
vided for furnishing full meals‘ at the nominal price of five 
cents, having raised over $10,000 for this last object.’ The 
newly established Bloomingdale Church Wood-yard gives em- 
ployment at rates which enable men to earn from $1.00 a day 
upwards. “The first week work was given to 218 men, and 
100 were turned away.”® The St. Andrew’s Coffee Stands, 
the Kimball Mission,” Mr. Nathan Strauss’s coal-yards, where 
coal is sold at almost wholesale rates,® a special store where 
groceries are sold in a similar way,’ are a few among the 
many agencies that are trying to assist the destitute. The 
New York World’s distribution of bread, which was discon- 
tinued several weeks ago, is claimed to have amounted to 
5,000 loaves a day, or to a total of 250,000 loaves during the 
two months that it continued.” 


1Despatch to Boston Globe, December 22. 
2The Outlook, December 2; New York Home Journal, December 6. 3 Jbid. 


4New York World, December 10. 5 Ibid, December 22. 
6Circular of Bloomingdale Church Wood-yard, October 12. 
7New York World, November 26. 8 [bid., December 10. 


9 Boston Journal, December 22. 10Mr. Kellogg. 
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A novel and interesting plan designed to afford work 
“without interfering with those already employed ”' has been 
undertaken by the East Side Relief Work Committee. The 
plan is “to apply the system of extra sweepers —now in use 
in many up-town streets—to the crowded tenement-house 
districts,” and also to set garment-makers at work upon cloth- 
ing to be sent to the cyclone sufferers of South Carolina.’ 
This work has been kept within comparatively narrow limits 
by lack of funds.* $1.00 a day is paid to 100 street-sweepers, 
from 50 to 70 cents to the garment-workers, of whom about 60 
have been employed.‘ 

Dr. Stanton Coit and Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, who have 
been leaders in the last-named enterprise, have also provided 
for a free employment bureau at the rooms of the University 
Settlement.’ 

A small body of the unemployed themselves held a mass 
meeting in Union Square November 28, and passed resolutions 
requesting “employment rather than charity,” and asking that 
the city and State “promote works of public benefit and 
improvement.” ® 

The president of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities recently 
stated that, “from applications received at the several head- 
quarters, it was already evident that there would be very 
many people out of work this winter. The number [appar- 
ently of the unemployed] now was more than double what it 
was a year ago.”? 

The various charitable organizations of the city are to co- 
operate in providing “ways and means for the relief of the 
destitute poor of Brooklyn,” and a committee has been ap- 
pointed “to arouse the citizens to a full realization of the 
situation.” It is intended that the movement shall be carried 
on by “the regularly organized charitable societies rather 


1Circular of East Side Relief Work Committee; also New York Tribune, 
November 26; Boston Transcript, December 4. 


2 Ibid. 8 Boston Transcript. 

4New York World, December 22. 5 New York Sun, November 29, 
6 Ibid.; Recorder, November 29. 

7 Brooklyn Eagle. 
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than by spasmodic efforts on the part of individuals.”' No 
special action has been taken by the municipality,’ beyond 
keeping a full complement of men employed on public works.* 

The number of unemployed in Rochester is considerably 
larger than last year. The only numerical estimate received, 
20,000,* seems greatly excessive, especially in view of the 
statements of other correspondents.’ The city happens to be 
still engaged in the construction of extensive public works, 
water supply and sewerage systems, bridges and the like, 
which will give employment to a large number of men 
throughout the winter.6 The Chamber of Commerce is rais- 
ing funds to assist the destitute.’ 

The secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
writes that “so far the conditions have not seemed to require 
any special effort on the part of this society or the citizens.” * 
The press reports a considerable amount of destitution. It 
has been stated that 5,000 Poles in East Buffalo are in “ immi- 
nent danger of starvation,”® and their fellow-citizens have 
organized a society for their relief.” Bread is being dis- 
tributed by the postmaster, who chances also to be the pro- 
prietor of a bakery.” 

There is apparently no extraordinary decrease in employ- 
ment in Albany,” Long Island City,” or Binghamton.“ The 
number out of work is given as 800 in Kingston,” 200 to 300 
in Oswego,” 1,000 in Newburg.” The unemployed of Utica, 


1Brooklyn Eagle. 

Hon. D. A. Boody, mayor; Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

8John 8S. Adams, Commissioner of City Works. 

4Mr. Oscar Craig, president of the State Board of Charities. 

$Hon. Richard Curran, mayor; Mr. J. W. Oothout, president of the Society 
for the Organization of Charity. 

6 Ibid. 7 Rochester Democrat, December 13. 

8Miss Marion I. Moore, assistant secretary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, December 8. 

*Buffalo Enquirer, December 11; despatch in Boston Herald, December 11. 

10 Ibid. li Ibid. 12 Mayor. 18 Mayor’s secretary, December 5. 

MMayor. Mayor. 6Mayor. 17 City clerk. 
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on the other hand,— largely operatives in textile industries,— 
are said to number about 10,0002 

Albany has added $10,000 to the usual relief fund,*? Syra- 
cuse* and Cohoes‘ have organized citizens’ committees, a 
loan fund association is proposed in Watertown,’ an Indus- 
trial Wood-yard has recently been established in Troy.® 


NEW JERSEY. 


The number of unemployed in Jersey City is much larger 
than usual, but no estimates are given. Many are said to 
have drifted in from other places. The Newman Industrial 
Home has issued meal tickets to be given to those asking for 
food, and is starting a wood-yard and lodging-house.’ 

Only 10,000 of the estimated 50,000 of the laboring popu- 
lation of Newark are, it is stated, employed on full time. It 
is said that nearly 20,000 have no work at all for the present.’ 
The greatest sufferers are the hatters, tanners, and tailors, 
many of whom have been idle since early in July.? The 
Citizens’ Aid Committee is registering applications, and has 
distributed aid to over 700 heads of families.” The churches 
and charitable societies are reported to have assisted 13,000 of 
the poor.” 

In Paterson 50 per cent. of the working people are said to 
be idle. The city has assisted them by additional employment 
on streets and sewers and by constructing a new city hall.” 
It is stated that the public funds have become depleted, and 
the authorities have appealed to citizens for subscriptions.” 
They are making special efforts to relieve distress." 

Perhaps 33 per cent. are idle or employed on half time in 


1 Mayor, December 4. 2 Mayor. 

88yracuse Standard, December 9. 4Mayor, December 2, 

5 Watertown Times, November 29. 6Albany Telegram, December 2, 
7Mr. G. W. Parks, general secretary Young Men’s Christian Association. 

8 Newark Advertiser, December 5. 9 Ibid, 

10 Advertiser, December 5, 6. ll Jbid., December 5. 

12 Mayor. 18 Boston Herald, December 17, 


14Mayor; Paterson Call, November 30. 
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Trenton.' There is said to be great distress? A Relief Com- 
mittee has been appointed, and $10,000 is being raised to 
relieve destitution.* 

The unemployed in Elizabeth are estimated at 2,000. An 
organization for relief has been formed.‘ Distress is reported 
at Camden and funds are to be raised by a committee.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A police census taken in Philadelphia during November | 
showed 46,859 people out of employment who a year ago 
were earning regular wages. Probably two-fifths of this | 
number are women. The highest estimate of the total num- | 
ber given now out of work has been 90,000. While this is | 
felt to be an exaggeration, good judges think that the number 
will reach 75,000 by the first of January.’ 

The work of relief is mainly in the hands of the Citizens’ 
Permanent Relief Committee, which was organized seventeen 
years ago to deal with any public emergencies that might 
arise, and has perfected an admirable organization and method 
of relief. It has thirty-seven auxiliary branches, each with its 
own subordinate organization, and each responsible for a defi- 
nite portion of the city. The committee provides food twice 
a week to those on its lists; it pays rents in advance upon 
condition that the tenant “continue in possession without dis- 
traint during the time for which the rent is paid, any arrear 
rent to be a question of the future between the tenant and 
landlord ”;* and to known and worthy persons, who will not 
accept charity, it makes loans payable without interest at 
their convenience. The committee had expended about $20,- 
000 up to December 21. No special public works have been 


1Chief of the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics and Industry. 
2Trenton Times, December 6, 7. 
8 Jbid., December 7; New York Times, December 13. 


4 Mayor. 5Boston Herald, December 14. 
6Mr. R. Blankenburg, of the Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee. 
1 Ibid. 8 General Plan of Operation, Form D. 
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undertaken to afford employment, but street repairs usually 
abandoned in cold weather have been continued.’ 

No public works have been undertaken or, apparently, con- 
templated; and the Permanent Relief Committee is looked to 
for necessary relief. 

The number of unemployed in Allegheny is estimated by 
the mayor at 3,000,’ by the chief of the Department of Char- 
ities* at 10,000. A large local employer of labor estimates 
that there are 16,000 out of work in Pittsburg.‘ Much dis- 
tress is reported by the local press in both cities.’ 

The two cities are co-operating, in order to prevent imposi- 
tion on the part of unworthy applicants for assistance. There 
have been several conferences of the two mayors and of lead- 
ing citizens.’ Both cities are pushing public works. Alle- 
gheny is discussing extensive improvements in the water 
supply system,’ and the city government is preparing to 
expend considerable amounts through the charity department.® 
In Pittsburg extensive improvements in the parks are to be 
brought about through private subscriptions. It is proposed 
to raise $100,000 for this work, and the wealthy men of Pitts- 
burg are said to be behind the undertaking.’ A census of the 
unemployed has been instituted under the direction of the 
Department of Public Safety.” 

5,000 people are said to be out of work in Reading,” 6,000 
in McKeesport,” 2,000 in Pottsville.* There are thought to 
to be over 500 more than usual at this season in Erie. In 
Williamsport one-fifth of the working people are said to be 


1 Rev. Joseph May, pastor First Unitarian Church, December 20. 

2 Hon. W. M. Kennedy. 8Mr. Barton Grubbs. 4Mr. Flinn, 

5 Pittsburg Post, November 2, December 6, 7; Leader, December 6; Dispatch, 
December 3, 13. 

6 Pittsburg Gazette, December 6; Dispatch, December 5, 8. 

7 Pittsburg Post, December 5. 

8 Pittsburg Dispatch, December 13; Pittsburg Leader, December 6. 


Pittsburg Dispatch, December 8; Gazette, December 13; Boston Post, De- 
cember 13; Boston Herald, December 13. 


10 Pittsburg Dispatch, December 13. 1 Mayor. 12 Mayor. 


18 Industrial World and Iron Worker, November 16. 
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unemployed.! In McKeesport the Ministers’ Relief Commit- 
tee and the mayor are trying to provide employment and 
assistance.* In Williamsport public work has apparently been 
prosecuted in part to afford employment.’ Harrisburg is said 
to have done something in the way of providing public em- 
ployment, and such action has been urged by the Board of 
Trade.‘ 100 men have been put to work on the streets in 
Altoona by the aid of funds subscribed for this and other 
relief, amounting in all to $5,000 a month for five months.’ 
The city council is expected to appropriate about $2,000. 
The York Benevolent Society has issued a special appeal to 
aid the “thousand of men out of work” in that city.’ Organ- 
ization to render assistance is being discussed in Wilkinsburg.® 


MARYLAND. 


There may be some 10,000 people out of work in Baltimore.® 
A great many usually independent families are this year forced 
to apply for relief° The Charity Organization Society has 
dreaded a revival of the soup-houses and other well-meant 
but probably demoralizing methods of relief resorted to last 
winter ;" and at its instigation many prominent citizens have 
recently formed a Central Relief Committee, “not with the 
idea of forming new and unnecessary charitable machinery, 
but to emphasize, first of all, the necessity of supporting, by 
increased contributions, the regular charitable agencies of the 
city, and then to meet the needs of our own citizens and 
relieve the city of the army of vagrants by providing relief in 
work.” The committee also offers to establish a stone-yard, 


1City clerk. 2 McKeesport Herald, December 2. 8City clerk. 

4 Report of special committee of Board of Trade, October 17, in local papers. 

5 Dispatch, November 29, 6 Mayor, December 7. 

7 York Dispatch. 8 Wilkinsburg Independent, December 6. 

9Mr. A. B. Howard, Jr., chief of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 

10Miss M. E. Richmond, general secretary Charity Organization Society, De- 
cember 5, 

Baltimore Charities Record, October, 1893. 

12 Baltimore Herald, December 7; Sun, December 7; American, December 7. 
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if the city will purchase the stone. It urges that funds be 
contributed to enlarge the Friendly Inn and establish branch 
lodging-houses where the work test shall be used, in order to 
“relieve the charitable public of a heavy burden, and the 
workingman of a dangerous rival.”? At last accounts funds 
were being contributed for these purposes, in rather small 
amounts.’ 

There are few unemployed in Hagerstown. Public works 
which were begun before the depression will employ a body 
of men through the winter. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


There is every winter a considerable body of destitute peo- 
ple in Washington, composed largely of negroes, many of 
whom migrate to the city from Maryland and Virginia.‘ 
There is said at present to be “greater destitution than ever 
before known at this time of year, there being a vast army 
of unemployed, and men pleading for food who have never 
before been compelled to seek aid.”* This is largely owing 
to the scarcity of work during the summer, which was so 
marked that even then “there were many applications for 
assistance, chiefly for money for rents.” ® 

Nothing unusual has as yet been done to relieve distress, 
Washington has six temporary homes, which give some 25,000 
free “lodgings” in the course of a year,’ and a new municipal 
lodging-house, to which Congress appropriates some $6,000.° 
The total appropriation for charities is $14,000.° There is an 
Associated Charities organization, and the usual private char- 
itable agencies. 

There has been some discussion of special organization and 
effort ; and Rev. Dr. Sunderland has suggested a mass meeting 
of charity workers and leading citizens, to take measures for 


1Baltimore Herald, December 7; Sun, December 7; American, December 7. 


2Baltimore World, December 13. 3 Mayor. 
4Major Moore, in Washington Star, December 6. 
5 Washington Star, November 30. 6 Ibid., December 6. 


7 Report of Superintendent of Charities of District of Columbia, 1892, p. 44. 
8 Idid., p. 46. 9 Washington Star, December 6. 
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providing and disbursing a fund adequate to the emer- 
gency.’ 

The commissioners of the District have a plan on foot to 
render $53,000 of the appropriations for highways immediately 
available, with a view to pushing the work and giving employ- 
ment. The commissioners state that this amount “can be ad- 
vantageously as well as humanely expended during this winter. 
Its immediate availability would provide employment to many 
men who would otherwise be forced to idleness, and in some 
cases doubtless become objects of public charity.”* This 
project may very possibly be nipped in the bud by the with- 
holding of the required Congressional assent.* 


VIRGINIA. 


There are more unemployed in Richmond than in normal 
years, particularly in the iron industries.‘ The city has appro- 
priated $2,000 for the purchase of coal for outdoor relief.’ 
It is presumed that there may be 1,000 out of work in 
Norfolk. 

In Lynchburg there are stated to be hundreds of men who 
cannot get work. A meeting of citizens called by the mayor 
has requested the city government to institute public improve- 
ments.’ The city council of Petersburg has recently voted 
$1,500 for food and fuel for the poor,’ and the Citizen’s Relief 
Committee has recommended the establishment of one or more 


soup-houses.* 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


There are over 3,000 people out of work in Wheeling, 
largely in the iron and glass industries. A considerable part 


1 Washington Post, December 1. 2 Ibid., December 12. 
3 Cf. Washington Star, December 4; Post, December 9, 12. 
4Mayor, December 6. 5 Richmond Dispatch, December 5. 


6 Mayor’s address, in Lynchburg News, December 8; Advance, December 1, 6. 
7 Lynchburg News, December 12; Advance, December 12, 
8 Petersburg Index Appeal, December 2. 9 Jbid., December 5. 
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of the idleness is the result of labor difficulties. Soup-houses 
are under consideration. 

OHIO. 


A police census of Cincinnati, taken in October, by direction 
of the mayor, shows the following results : — 


Total number of unemployed workingmen in the city of Cincinnati, 


5,149. 
** members of families, 16,296. 
unemployed on one-half time, 424. 
belonging to building associations, 373. 


«« value of property of unemployed as represented by census, $321,- 
130.00.? 


As compared with a year ago the numbers of different 
classes employed are given as follows : — 
Men. Boys. Women. Girls. Totals 


Total number employed, 1892, 54,892 6,514 8,783 4,815 '75,004 
1898, 49,041 6,250 8,290 4,408 67,984 


Decrease, 1893, 5,851 262 493 412 7,020 


The methods of relief adopted furnish an example of co-op- 
erative action on the part of public authorities, charitable 
organizations, churches, and the like. The city appropriated 
$30,000 to the Park Board, which is being expended in im- 
provements that under ordinary conditions would have been 
delayed.”> This measure met with some opposition, and 
caused the resignation of one member of the Park Commis- 
sioners.© The Associated Charities made vigorous appeals 
for unity and organization of effort; and, although they met 
with opposition, the work has been organized under a com- 
mittee which has the co-operation of the mayor, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and most of the churches, and which employs 


1 Mayor; New York Tribune, December 3; Boston Herald, November 23, 
2 Hon. J. B. Mosby, Mayor. 8 Ibid. 

4Mr. P. W. Ayres, general secretary of the Associated Charities, 

5Hon. J. B. Mosby, Mr. G. T. Thayer. 6 Mr, G. T. Thayer. 
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the machinery of the Associated Charities. Up to October 
14 this committee had received $3,191.68, and expended 
$1,981.38, over $1,800 of which was given out in return for 
work in the labor yard.' Miscellaneous and sporadic methods 
of relief have been deprecated and held in check.? 

The number unemployed in Cleveland is said by the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce not to exceed 8,000.2 A 
more recent estimate by the secretary of the Central Labor 
Union is from 20,000 to 25,000. The city has as yet under- 
taken no special public works; but the work already in 
progress has been pushed to the limit of the funds availa- 
ble,* and extensive street and sewer improvements are said 
to await only the assent of the State legislature. There is 
a good deal of destitution reported.’ The charitable societies 
are working in co-operation, largely through the Bethel Asso- 
ciation. The work test is applied as far as the amount of 
work that can be found allows.* 

Columbus is said to have 4,000 people unemployed. The 
city has increased public work; and a Public Relief Com- 
mittee has been organized,’ with auxiliary committees.” The 
local Trades Assembly has protested that it has been ignored 
in the appointment of the committee.” 

The Associated Charities in Toledo have registered over 
700 applicants for work in two days.” There are said to 
be 1,000 unemployed in Dayton,— a great diminution from the 
number out of work in the summer. The city has returned to 
the practice of sweeping the streets by hand.” In Zanesville, 
where perhaps 1,000 are out of employment," and in Hamil- 


1Qctober Circular of Information of Associated Charities. 


2Mr. Ayres. C/. Reports of Evangelical Alliance Committee, October 23, of 
Relief Committee, October 5, and Circulars of Associated Charities. 


8Mr. H. R. Groff, president Chamber of Commerce. 
4Mr. Isaac Cowen, secretary Central Labor Union, December 18. 


5Mr. J. Hossach, mayor’s secretary. é6Mr. Groff, 
7Cleveland World, December 1, 8; Plain Dealer, December 6, 11. 

8 World, November 29, December 10. 9 Mayor; local newspaper. 
Columbus Dispatch, November 28. Ibid. 


12Toledo Blade, November 28, 29, 18 Mayor’s clerk. 14 Mayor. 
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ton, citizens’ committees are raising funds.! Unusual dearth 
of employment is reported from Youngstown,’ Springfield,* 
Canton,‘ Akron,’ and Ironton.® 


INDIANA, 


It is estimated that the industrial depression has thrown 
out of work between 3,000 and 4,000 persons in Indianapolis, 
a large number of whom have been without work since early 
in the summer.’ There are said to be altogether nearly 
5,000 unemployed in the city. Probably not over 1,000 are 
wholly without resources; but the number of dependants is 
increasing, and it is anticipated that there will be necessity 
for much relief during the winter.’ 

There were meetings of the unemployed during November 
with a view to call attention to their condition, but these have 
been abandoned since agencies of relief have been developed. 

The plans adopted are the result of wise co-operation and 
united action. The city has ordered a considerable amount 
of public improvement which would not otherwise have been 
undertaken at this time.’ Little of this public employment, 
however, has as yet been made available.” 

The main part of the work of relief is under the control of 
the influential Commercial Club, acting with the co-operation 
of the mayor, the Board of Trade, and the Charity Organiza- 
tion. Its carefully elaborated plan of activity contemplates 
(1) the registration of the unemployed, (2) efforts to secure 
temporary employment through public contracts and such 
work as can be provided by citizens, (3) leniency toward 
worthy people in regard to rent and the like, (4) protection 
of resident workingmen from an influx of outsiders, (5) the 
establishment, if it becomes necessary, of a place where sub- 


1Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, November 28. 

2 Alliance Leader, November 23; Youngstown Telegram, December 5, 7. 

8 New York Times, December 9. 4 Mayor. 

5 Akron Beacon, December 7. 6Ironton Register, November 30, 
7Mr. William Fortune, of the Commercial Club Relief Committee, 

8Mr. Fortune, 9Mr. J. W. Smith, secretary of the Board of Trade, 


10 Mr. Fortune. 
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stantial food can be bought at a nominal price, (6) improved 
arrangements for medical attention to the sick poor.’ 

Registration on a systematic plan* was begun about the 
middle of November, and some 1,200 applications for work 
were registered in the following three weeks. Temporary 
employment was provided by citizens and private contractors 
for about one-fifth of the applicants. An “ample supply of 
food” is sent each week to dependent families, at a cost of 
about $1 a week for a family of four. The work is affirmed 
to be conducted “in such a way that no person residing in 
Indianapolis need suffer for food.”* At the same time the 
committee is prepared to deal vigorously with tramps‘ and 
impostors, and no abnormal influx seems to have been brought 
about.’ The most noticeable feature in the measures adopted 
is the attempt to prevent by co-operation any duplication of 
assistance, imposition, and “an untimely exhaustion of the 
charitable forces which it is necessary to conserve in every 
way possible, to enable the great burden to be borne through- 
out the time of need.” ® 

It is thought that perhaps 2,200 may be out of employment 
in Terre Haute.’ A mass meeting was held November 26 to 
raise funds to relieve distress.* The street railway employees 
have circulated a paper asking that a portion of each man’s 
wages be given for the relief of the destitute. The Charity 
Society is distributing bread.’ In Vincennes there are many 
needy persons, and the Associated Charities will probably be 
revived.” Converse and other towns are suffering to some 
extent... In Brazil over 200 families are in want, and a 
Relief Committee has been formed.” 


1 Report of Relief Committee to Board of Directors. 
2. forms used for “ applicant’s register.” 
8Mr. Fortune. 4Indianapolis Sentinel, November 29. 


5Mr. T. A. Hildreth, general secretary Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; Mr. T. F. Colbert, superintendent of police. 


6Mr. Fortune. 7 Mayor. 8New York Tribune, November 28, 
9Terre Haute Express, November 30. 10 Vincennes Sun, December 9. 

11 Converse Journal. 

12Chicago Inter-Ocean, December 10; New York Tribune, December 9. 
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ILLINOIS. 


The extraordinary local conditions make the experience of 
Chicago in dealing with the unemployed during the last six 
months the most noteworthy instance in the recent develop- 
ment of the problem in American cities. During the prepara- 
tion of the Exposition a great influx of working people was 
attracted by high current wages and by the prospect of em- 
ployment. The extraordinary chances of living upon their 
own wits and other people’s resources doubtless attracted a 
great throng of professional idlers, adventurers, and semi- 
criminals of all sorts and degrees. 

Then came the panic, depression, and consequent shut- 
downs of the summer. The number discharged is, of course, 
very uncertain. The Statistician of Factory Inspection esti- 
mates it at 100,000.1 Rev. James G. Inglis, the secretary of 
the Ministers’ Relief Committee, gave the same estimate in an 
address delivered early in September. A police census, taken 
during the third week in September, when the revival of busi- 
ness had considerably improved the conditions, and embracing 
2,200 establishments, mainly large factories and wholesale 
stores and lumber yards, gave the following result: ordinarily 
employed, 186,000; employed at said date, 111,000; unem- 
ployed at said date, 75,000; per cent. of unemployed, 40.8. 
The same percentage applied to the 450,000° said to have 
been employed before the depression in manufacturing, build- 
ing, transportation, wholesale trade, commercial and financial 
undertakings, etc., would indicate a temporary idleness of 
some 180,000 persons. A large reduction ought to be made 
for the less percentage of idleness among employees in offices, 
hotels, and so on. On the other hand, the amount of enforced 
idleness in some trades may perhaps have been correspond- 
ingly greater. Thus the United Carpenters’ Council claims 
that in September only 20 per cent. of the 12,000 members 
were at work.* Mayor Harrison is reported to have put the 
number of the unemployed at 200,000. 


1Letter from Mr. Joseph Greunhut, Statistician of Factory Inspection. 
2Statistician of Factory Inspection. 8 Ibid. 

4Mr. Nagle, secretary of the Master Carpenters’ and Builders’ Association. 
5 Secretary Children’s Aid Society. 
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The idle men congregated day by day around the raised 
statue of Columbus in the Lake Front Park, discussing the 
situation in groups or listening to such speakers as cared to 
address them.' During the last week in August these meet- 
ings assumed considerable importance in the public eye. At 
first orderly enough, they developed on several days into in- 
cipient riots, and had to be forcibly suppressed by the police,’ 
with some use of clubs, but without any very serious conse- 
quences. There were rumors in the papers of attempts on the 
part of the crowd to loot the great store of Siegel, Cooper 
& Co. and of the assembling of desperate men with concealed 
weapons, which seem to have had little foundation. On one 
or two days the police force made a somewhat formidable dis- 
play of its power. The crowd was generally composed of the 
rougher elements of the population, and might perhaps have 
developed riotous proclivities if not held in check. 

The demonstrations culminated in a meeting of a very 
different character, held August 30, under the auspices of the 
United Carpenters’ Council and other labor unions, with the 
consent of the mayor, and addressed by Mr. Henry George, 
President Samuel Gompers, Bishop Fallows, and perhaps 
twenty other speakers on as many aspects of the labor prob- 
lem. Although over 10,000 men were grouped about the 
speakers’ stands, there was no sign of disorder.’ 

The object of this great mass meeting was to compel the 
citizens of Chicago to recognize the great number of the un- 
employed. In this it was, apparently, successful. At the sug- 
gestion of a conference of citizens‘ the mayor had already 
appointed a large Labor and Temporary Relief Committee ; 
and an Executive Finance Committee of fifteen—a sort of 
inner circle of the large labor committee — was organized on 
the day after the meeting of the unemployed.’ This last com- 


1 Various Chicago daily papers. 

2Mr. M. Brennan, general superintendent of police. See also Daily News, 
August 28, 29; Herald, September 2; Post, August 28; Tribune, August 31; 
Record, August 31, etc, 

8Chicago Tribune, August 31; Record, August 31. 

4Mayor Harrison’s letter, published in Chicago News, August 29. 5 Ibid, 
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mittee secured the employment of 1,400 men on the drainage 
canal by the co-operation of the drainage board and the con- 
tractors.’ Over five-sixths of this number remained at this 
work, at any rate, through September.’ The committee also 
induced several large manufacturers to start up, “mainly to 
give employment to their own unemployed.”* Further, it em- 
ployed some 2,000 men, at $1.00 a day, in grading and clean- 
ing the streets.‘ These were selected from about 3,000 men 
registered by the committee: only resident citizens, and, in 
general, only men with families dependent upon them, were 
given this work.’ The committee ran temporarily into debt 
about $18,000. Its total expenditures amounted to §$25,- 
265.42, the total receipts to $25,640.83.’ The committee had 
made a vigorous call for $300,000 “to meet the present emer- 
gency,”® but without success. The emergency work could 
not have lasted very long, and the efforts of the committee 
were probably lessened by the feeling that “the immediate 
requirement for work of this kind seems to have largely dis- 
appeared.”® The committee, feeling that it might possibly 
“be standing in the way of other committees of a similar 
nature which would be organized for the permanent assistance 
of the unemployed,” resigned December 5.” 

There were many other attempts to relieve the distress, on 
the part of missions, churches, and individuals. Considerable 
quantities of bread were distributed by the Chicago Mail, and 
by Mr. Kopperl, Mr. David Kallis, and others, who devoted 
themselves to the work.” 

The conditions apparently improved greatly during the last 
weeks of the Exposition; but a relapse has followed, and there 
is seemingly much more real distress than during the summer. 


1Report No. 1 of Executive Finance Committee to mayor, September 15. 

2 Report No. 2, September 30, 8 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
5Letter from H. G. Selfridge, chairman of Executive Finance Committee, 
6 Ibid, 7 Treasurer’s report, in Chicago Post, December 4, 

8 Report No. 2, September 30, and various documents of the committee. 

9 Letter from chairman, November 14, 

10 Letter of resignation, in Chicago Post, December 6. 

1 Daily News, August 29, September 6; Chicago Mail, September 1. 
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The original Executive Finance Committee, in its letter of 
resignation, predicts that “there will be a much greater de- 
mand during the coming winter for assistance of a similar 
nature.”! Colonel W. P. Rend, the chairman of the Chicago 
Labor and Temporary Relief Committee,— now disbanded,— 
says: “Silence, inaction, or apathy in the midst of such dis- 
tress as exists in Chicago at present would be & crime... . 
Famine is in our midst. Chicago is to-day two cities,—a city 
of plenty and a city of poverty.”* The papers are full of ac- 
counts of destitution among the school-children,’ the servant- 
girls,‘ the homeless people that seek shelter in churches and 
public buildings, the poorer residents of the north, south, and 
west sides.’ 

The number now out of employment is stated to be 100,- 
000 ;* or, again, the number is given as 117,000." A canvass 
by the various relief committees is said to have shown 2,000 
starving people in the city, and it is estimated that 15,000 or 
more are without supplies of food or fuel. While there may 
be something of exaggeration in these reports,’ the situation 
is, at best, extremely serious. 

The citizens of Chicago are grappling with the problem with 
characteristic energy, and a multitude of plans and measures 
for relief have been developed. Charity balls, amateur min- 
strels, theatrical performances,” and the like, to raise funds, 
are announced in the papers." Many restaurants and private 
individuals are giving away food.” Several churches have 
been turned into temporary barracks.” The police stations 


1Chicago Post, December 4; News, December 6. 

2Chicago Post, December 9. 8 Ibid., December 8, 9. 

4Chicago Tribune. 5Chicago Times, December 7; Record, December 11. 

6Colonel Rend, in Chicago Post, December 4; News, December 6; despatch 
to Boston Journal and Boston Post, December 11, etc. 

7Chicago Times, December 10. 8 Boston Globe, December 14. 

9. Chicago Herald, December 10. 

10 Joseph Jefferson gave a performance for this object December 15. 

ll Herald, December 10; Jnter-Ocean, December 10. 

12Chicago Journal, December 11; Chicago Times, December 6; Inter-Ocean, 
December 10. 

13 Inter-Ocean, December 11; Chicago Dispatch, December 8, etc. 
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are crowded with lodgers,’ and even the city hall has been 
pressed into service to furnish shelter for several nights to 
from 1,000 to 1,500 men.2 The city authorities have hired 
rooms on Wabash Avenue, where homeless men are given 
comfortably warm quarters; and similar municipal lodging- 
rooms will probably be provided in two other divisions of 
the city.’ Ministers and charity workers are organizing, and 
developiug measures of relief in all quarters of the city. An 
“Immediate Aid Society,”* a “Brotherhood Employment 
Bureau,”* an “Endeavor” relief headquarters, and several 
extensive soup-houses are among the agencies already at 
work. An arrangement has been made whereby the poor are 
allowed to get loads of wood from the débris of the World’s 
Fair. 

Cook County has appropriated $80,000 to be spent in sup- 
plies for the poor during the winter.’ Monthly® allowances 
of coarse food and coal and some clothing are distributed, ac- 
cording to the size of the families applying. The office of the 
county agent is daily thronged with men and women,— Bohe- 
mians, Italians, Poles, Hebrews,’ and many other nationalities, 
— who, in the words of a local newspaper, “trample over one 
another in a mad endeavor to get bread.” ” 

Larger and more comprehensive plans of relief are on foot. 
Mr. William T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, has 
stirred up the Trade and Labor Assembly to appoint com- 
mittees and to consider a plan of “labor camps,” or public 
shelters, with provision for employment." The new Civic 
Federation —a society for the improvement of municipal 
conditions, recently organized largely through Mr. Stead’s 
efforts — proposes to take an active part in the work of or- 
ganizing and furnishing relief.“ The most important under- 


1 Inter-Ocean, December 11; Chicago Times, December 11. 


2 Inter-Ocean, December 11. 8Chicago Tribune, December 13. 
4 Ibid. 5 Inter-Ocean, Herald, Record, November 30. 

6 Chicago Matl, December 1, 7 Chicago Tribune, December 8. 
8 Inter-Ocean, December 2. 9Chicago Tribune, December 3. 
10Chicago Post, December 2. 11 Chicago Record, December 4. 


12Chicago Times, December 10, 
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taking, however, is the determination of the Illinois Conference 
of Charities and Corrections to raise $1,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed through existing charitable societies under the super- 
vision of a committee of one hundred citizens to be appointed 
for this purpose. The appeal issued states “that there are 
a sufficient number of organized charities . . . adequate to 
distribute the charity of the city. These organizations are 
fully equipped to carry on, at once economically and thor- 
oughly, the great work of distribution.”* If this project is 
carried out, it will furnish a most interesting experiment in 
the working of organized charity upon a huge scale and under 
most trying conditions. 

These varied measures of relief, both those already i in opera- 
tion and those contemplated, are of course extraordinary ex- 
pedients to meet extraordinary conditions. Some of them 
will doubtless bring serious demoralizing consequences in their 
train. It is admitted that there is much imposition on the 
part of the lazy and dishonest. Hordes of tramps are said to 
have been attracted to the city, and the police are plaaning 
to meet all incoming trains and send back the wanderers. 
On the other hand, there is no question that large numbers 
of industrious and ordinarily self-supporting people are in the 
greatest distress. “Want and starvation,” says the appeal of 
the Conference of Charities, “are at the doors of thousands of 
the homes of our ‘people. There are not alone those whose 
vices and thriftlessness have brought them into this lamentable 
condition; but the vast majority are those who, by reason of 
the closing of great manufacturing enterprises and workshops, 
have been thrown out of employment.”* The problem for 
Chicago, as for every great city, is to assist, whether with 
work or with supplies, the deserving unemployed, who are in 
most urgent need, and at the same time guard against imposi- 
tion by the unworthy, as well as against any demoralization by 
injudicious methods of those whom it ia sought to aid. There 


1Resolutions adopted December 9, Chicago Times, December 10; Inter-Ocean 
December 10. 


2 8 Despatch to Boston Herald, December 14. 
4 Appeal of Ilinois Conference of Charities, Chicago Post, December 10, 
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are not yet sufficient data’ even to indicate how wisely and 
effectively this problem is being met. Amid the diversity of 
plans and measures, however, two noticeable tendencies have 
shown themselves. These are, in the first place, efforts toward 
organization and systematic co-operation among the various 
agencies. The attempt, secondly, of the early fall to provide 
work through committees and public agencies has been aban- 
doned ; and the method of direct and unrequited relief by the 
provision of food, clothing, and shelter, with only a nominal 
requirement of work, has been everywhere substituted. 

Quincy reports no unusual number of unemployed, and no 
lack of opportunities for work ;* but its condition is excep- 
tional. 

Decatur,® Danville,* Bloomington,’ and Champaign® are ex- 
periencing unusual distress and organizing relief measures. 
The Citizens’ Relief Committee of Rockford is establishing a 
soup-house.’ Joliet has about 5,000 out of work,® and 
Peoria® probably twice the usual number. 


MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN. 


The number of the unemployed in Detroit is estimated by 
the Trades Council at 25,000." Other estimates received by 
the writer run from 15,000" to 20,000." The Poor Commis- 
sioners are giving assistance to cases found worthy upon de- 
tailed investigation by the police, and have established a store 
where supplies will be distributed.“ “The greatest caution 

1Dr. Hourwich and students of the University of Chicago are collecting sta- 
tistics in regard to the condition of the poor which promise to be of great value. 

2 Mayor, December 9. 

8 Quincy Whig, December 7; Chicago Record, December 11, 


4 Danville News, December 4. 5 Bloomington Pantagraph, December 1. 
6Champaign Gazette, December 6. 
7 Chicago Record, December 11. 8 Mayor. 9 Mayor, 


10 As the result of an investigation kindly instituted at the request of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, by Mr. Philip A. Loeroch, secretary of the 
council of Trade and Labor Unions, December 18. 


11 Mr. N. McPherson, secretary of the Board of Public Works. 
12 Mr, J. F. Martin, superintendent of poor. 13 Mr. Loeroch. 
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will,” it is affirmed, “be taken to prevent unworthy persons 
from receiving aid, so that those who are really in need can be 
better supplied.” The commissioners estimate that 10,000 
families, or 40,000 persons, will have to be helped.? Their 
present funds will probably last through January. Some 
$25,000 worth of provisions was distributed co-operatively by 
the Poor Commissioners and Associated Charities on Thanks- 
giving Day, mainly to people whose cases had been previously 
investigated.* The city has pushed public work as much as 
possible,‘ and $100,000 is said to have been appropriated 
partly for the purpose of providing employment.* 

Most of the estimates of the number out of work in Mil- 
waukee run from 15,000 to 20,000. One estimate is as low as 
10,000. One reaches 35,000.". The mayor writes that figures 
obtained from the trades-unions indicate from 12,000 to 
15,000. There has been some slight exodus from the city to 
the pineries: no considerable influx of population is thought 
to have occurred.® 

During the summer there were minor disturbances among 
unemployed men, and on one occasion several hundred 
marched to the city hall to demand employment ;" but there 
has been no serious trouble. 

The suspension of the bank in which the funds of the city 
and county were largely deposited has precluded any special 
public employment, but extensive operations already under 
way have been carried forward." Assistance is being given 
to the needy through the ordinary channels,— the county poor 


1 Free Press, December 3. 2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., November 30. 4Mr, Martin, Mr. McPherson. 

5Mr. A. L, Parker. This, however, seems doubtful from Mr. Loeroch’s 
statement. 

6Mr. J. T. Jansen, chief of police, 

7Mr. H. C. Samuels, corresponding secretary of the Typographical Union. 

8Hon. John C. Koch, mayor. 

®Mr. J. W. La Fleur, editor Industrial Register ; Mr. H. Furness, secretary of 
the Iron and Steel Workers’ Amalgamated Association; Mr. Samuels; Mr. T. E. 
Camp, secretary of the Charity Relief Association; Hon. John C. Koch. 

10Hon, John C. Koch, 

11 Hon. J. C. Koch, Milwaukee Herald, November 11; Mr. Jansen. 
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office, the Associated Charities, and other societies.' Some 
specially donated funds are being distributed by the police to 
meet urgent necessities.” 

The greatest distress in the two States has been among the 
iron miners of the border towns of Ironwood and Bessemer in 
Michigan and Hurley in Wisconsin. There are reported to 
have been 20,000 persons reduced to destitution by the long- 
continued inactivity of the iron mine.® The more favored 
citizens of both States have recently given generous assistance 
to the almost starving people. When Governor Peck, of 
Wisconsin, arrived in Hurley with a special trainload of pro- 
visions, November 26,‘ the citizens were notified by the ring- 
ing of the fire-bells that assistance had come. General Alger 
headed a similar relief expedition to the Michigan towns.’ 
The miners are reported to be resuming operations.® 

Muskegon, Michigan, has, perhaps, 1,000 people out of work. 
It has given extra employment on street improvements.’ 
Saginaw has carried on more paving and sewer work than 
usual. It is thought that the winter will demand $10,000 
extra expenditure in relieving the poor.’ 

Beloit, Wisconsin, is said to have many unemployed people 
and a good deal of destitution.’ In La Crosse new street 
railways and public works have afforded considerable employ- 
ment.” 

MINNESOTA. 


The most careful estimate that has been received from 
Minneapolis places the number of the unemployed at 6,000." 


1Hon, J. C. Koch, Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, November 27. 
2 Milwaukee Sentinel, December 4. 

8Chicago Herald, December 2; Boston Herald, November 17. 
4Minneapolis Tribune. 


5 Detroit Free Press, December 5; Chicago Herald, December 2. Cf. Milwau- 
kee Journal, November 27; Sentinel, December 1; Detroit News, November 28. 


6Despatch to Boston Globe, December 22. 7 Mayor, December 5. 
8City clerk. 9 Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, December 5. 


10 President of the Board of Public Works. 


11 Estimate prepared for the Quarterly Journal of Economics, by Mr. George 
D. Holt, secretary of the Associated Charities, 
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This amounts to only about 3 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. Other estimates are 5,000 to 7,000? and 10,000 to 
15,000. Probably 80 per cent.‘ are fairly to be counted as 
residents of the city, though some of them are away during 
portions of year.° 

The city has undertaken no special measures of relief, be- 
yond an employment bureau improvised in the summer, which 
sent, perhaps, 1,000 men into the harvest fields of the Da- 
kotas.° The city council refused the request of a citizens’ 
committee to provide employment in opening new streets.’ 
The county has, however, done something in the way of push- 
ing public work. No other unusual measures of relief appear 
to have been adopted. 

The estimates of the number out of work in St. Paul vary 
from 2,500* to 4,000 or more. Some 1,800 were registered 
by the Citizens’ Relief Committee from among those who had 
resided six months in the city, had relatives dependent upon 
them, and were willing to work for $1.00 a day.” This com- 
mittee was organized late in September," and, with $14,000 
appropriated by the city, had by the middle of November 
given some employment to 1,749 men upon the roads and 
parks,” amounting in all to about 12,500 days’ labor during 
October and November.” It is stated that the men will be 
kept at work by private subscriptions until the Ist of Jan- 
uary, when large funds will be at the disposal of the city 
council.” 


1164,738 (1890). 2Mr. Mathias Gross, superintendent of workhouse. 
3 Mr. O. T. Erickson, secretary Single Tax League. 
4Mr. Holt, Mr. Erickson. 5 Mr. Holt. 


6Mr, C. L. Snyder, superintendent of the poor; Mr. Holt, Mr. Erickson. 
7Mr. William Dye, secretary Trade and Labor Assembly, December 17. 
8 Mr. Erickson. 

9Mr, W. L. Wilson, chairman of the Citizens’ Relief Committee. 


10Mr. Wilson; Mr. H. H. Hart, secretary of the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities. 


11 8t. Paul Globe, September 26. 
12Local papers, November 10, 12, October 20, November 19. 
33 Pioneer Press, December 6. 14 Ibid., December 2, 6. 
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The following figures as to the nationality and the length of 
residence in St. Paul of the men employed are of interest : — 

American, English, and Scotch, 17 per cent.; German, 25 
per cent.; Scandinavian, 19 per cent.; Irish, 16 per cent. ; 
Bohemian, Polish, Hungarian, 14 per cent. ; Italian and French, 
9 per cent. 71 had lived in St. Paul 6 months to 1 year; 
200 had lived in St. Paul 1 to 3 years; 209 had lived in St. 
Paul 3 to 5 years; 620 had lived in St. Paul 5 to 10 years; 
427 had lived in St. Paul 10 to 15 years; 222, length of resi- 
dence not given.' 

Duluth reports 2,000 idle. The county and city have estab- 
lished a cheap restaurant, where meals can be had at from 
three to five cents. The county pays $1.00 a day for chopping 
wood on its timber lands.’ 


KENTUCKY. 


The number of the unemployed in Louisville is larger than 
usual, but undetermined;* and there is an unprecedented 
amount of destitution.‘ Nearly all the men in the building 
trades are said to be idle. The city is asked to parcel out the 
work of stone-breaking to the unemployed.’ The city is dis- 
tributing 50,000 bushels of coal through the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society.® 

In Lexington a Union Relief Society, the object of which is 
“to furnish the necessaries of life to the dona fide citizens of 
Lexington and suburbs, and as far as possible to provide work 
for them,” ’ was organized December 5.° 

Covington has appropriated $20,000 to be used in giving 
work in quarrying and breaking stone. A Relief Committee 
has provided food for the needy. There are about 2,000-un- 
employed.® 


1 Local paper, November 19. 2 Mayor's secretary. 
8Mr. R. H. Blair, president of the Louisville Charity Organization Society, 
December 9. 


4Dr. Edwin Hawes, of the Charity Organization Society, in Louisville Courter 
Journal, November 30. 
5Ibid. 6 Courter Journal, December 6; Louisville Commercial, December 7. 


7 Lexington Transcript, December 9. 8 Jbid., December 6. Mayor. 
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In Chattanooga, where there are perhaps 300 to 500 out of 
work, the city has provided for citizens of six months’ resi- 
dence employment on streets and parks at 80 cents per day 
for men, 40 cents per day for youths, giving men with de- 
pendent families four days’ work each week, single men two 
days’ work.' The plan has proved successful, and will prob- 
ably be continued through the winter.’ 

Nashville is said to have about 1,000 unemployed, of whom 
a considerable proportion are thought to be new-comers. The 
Citizens’ Committee has distributed food, and provided a lim- 
ited amount of employment.’ Memphis also reports about 
1,000 unemployed.‘ Knoxville has been partly tided over 
difficulty thus far by public works that were in progress; but 
that must soon cease. A relief committee is under consid- 
eration.* 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


There are probably no extraordinary numbers out of em- 
ployment, and no special measures of relief have been neces- 


6 
sary. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston is thought to have more unemployed than 
usual.’ Spartenburg reports the present number at from 50 
to 100.6 Columbia® and Anderson” show no noticeable in- 
crease. No unusual methods of relief have been resorted to 
in these places. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta added $5,000 to its appropriation for street work, 
largely in order to give employment. Some 1,500 or 2,000 


1Mayor. 

2Mayor. It is interesting to note the striking similarity between this and the 
Lynn plan. See p. 170. 

8 Mayor, December 5. 4 Mayor. 5 Treasurer, December 5. 

¢Mr. B. R. Lacy, chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; mayor of Charlotte. 

7 Mayor, December 3. 8City treasurer. 9 Mayor. 10 Mayor. 
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people are judged to be out of work.! The number unem- 
ployed in Savannah is “slightly increased.”* There are prob- 
ably from 10 to 20 per cent. more than usual in Augusta, 
the number being made up largely of new arrivals. 


FLORIDA, 


Jacksonville always “ winters” a certain number of tramps. 
Some few resident cigar-makers and saw-mill hands are out 
of work. The total number of unemployed is probably not 
over 700.4 Conditions in Pensacola’ and Key West® seem 


to be satisfactory. 
ALABAMA. 


The unemployed in Alabama seem to be drawn largely from 
the iron and steel industries. The number of unemployed in 
Birmingham was estimated at 1,000 in September, decreasing 
to 400 or 500 in the two following months, The mayor writes 
that about two-thirds were bona fide residents;' but a local 
paper speaks more recently of “a vast horde of tramps, more 
or less deserving,” which “the closing down of the great in- 
dustries of the country has turned loose upon us.”* “The 
United Charities, hotels, and wholesale stores have provided 
food and clothing for the unemployed.”® The United Char- 
ities are organizing district committees of ladies to report 
“every deserving case”; and “every woman who has a heart 
inclined to charity” is enjoined to “cease her voluntary gifts, 
and unite in administering to the deserving poor.”™” It is 
stated that “the United Charities can get through the winter 
on a thousand dollars,”™ and this sum is being raised by sub- 
scription. Montgomery has had, according to the mayor, no 
unusual number of unemployed. He anticipated, however, 


1 Mayor, December 6. 2 Mayor. 3 Mayor. 
4 Mayor. 5 Mayor. 6 Mayor. 7 Mayor. 
8Birmingham Age-Herald, December 5. 9 Mayor. 


10 Birmingham Age-Herald, December 5. 
ll Birmingham News, December 6. 
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some idleness, mainly among the negroes, after December 1, 
when “the crops are all gathered and housed.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburg has about 1,000 unemployed, largely negroes.* 
Natchez reports no more than usual.’ 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, in common with certain other Southern cities, 
is every winter the abode of a considerable number of migra- 
tory tramps.‘ There is also a considerable influx of bona 
Jide workmen* who find work through what is in New Or- 
leans the busy season. Both of the classes of immigrants 
have been considerably augmented this year by the adverse 
conditions of the North, and particularly of the silver States. 
In November the city was preparing to receive some 1,000 
miners who were reported to be on the road from California.’ 
New Orleans people seem to consider as great exaggerations 
the newspaper reports that several thousand men have drifted 
into the city. The labor agent, acting under the direction of 
the mayor, has obtained employment for over 500 men, and 
announces that he can find places for as many more as are 
willing to work on the plantations or levees. He has also 
provided temporary free lodging and board for new arrivals.® 


TEXAS. 


Fort Worth,” Austin,” and Houston™ report no unusual 
number of unemployed. 


1Jno. G. Crommelin, mayor. 2 Mayor. 8 Mayor. 

4President Johnston, of Tulane University. 

5 Mr. James Sherrard, general secretary Young Men’s Christian Association. 
¢ Walter C. Peirce, secretary of the Conference of Charities. 

7 President Johnston. 


8Rev. Walter C. Peirce. C/. remarks of Miss Kate Field at the recent Music 
Hall meetings in Chicago. 


9Local paper, 10 Mayor. ll Mayor. 12 Mayor, December 11. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock is reported to have about 1,000 unemployed, 
mostly “ floaters.” 


MISSOURI. 


Mr. W. L. Sheldon, the lecturer of the St. Louis Ethical 
Culture Society, has ascertained, as the result of personal let- 
ters, that 250 establishments, ordinarily employing 47,049 at 
this season of the year, are employing at the present time 
(about November 20) 40,111. Eliminating certain public de- 
partments included in the above returns, the numbers become 
41,724 and 34,781 respectively ; and the decrease becomes 6,993, 
or 16.7 per cent. of the number ordinarily employed. The fig- 
ures “do not cover the great element in domestic and per- 
sonal service, and also deal only slightly with the enormous 
class doing ‘ piece-work’ in the homes.” About one-half the 
decrease, or “3,526, would be covered by the reductions made 
in thirteen firms. 104 employers, applying to 18,000 or 19,000 
[employees], report having made no changes at all. 9 or 10 
mention a very slight increase. The heaviest reduction ap- 
pears among contractors, where it averages about one-half.” * 
84 contractors, ordinarily employing 1,300, have reduced their 
help to 690. Mr. Sheldon declines to draw any inferences 
in regard to the total number of unemployed in St. Louis. 
A local paper, however, estimates upon the basis of his figures 
that they number 18,000. The secretary of the Trade and 
Labor Union and editor of the Courier, “the national single- 
tax newspaper of the United States,” gives the much more 
radical estimate of 75,000. The writer is not informed upon 
what evidence this last estimate rests. It would amount to 


1 Mayor. 

2Eben Reed, secretary of the Masonic Board of Relief, also writes that fully 
one-half in the building trades are unemployed. 

8W. L. Sheldon, circular letter, ‘The Employed and Unemployed of St. 
Louis,’”’ December 9. 


48t. Louis Republic, December 11. 
5 Mr. Sheridan Webster, in letter, November 25. 
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something over 18 per cent. of the total population,’ and 
seems upon the face of the matter, as well as in the light of 
Mr. Sheldon’s careful figures, very wide of the mark. 

Beyond the raising of some $8,000 by a concert at the 
request of the police,? no unusual means of relieving distress 
have been adopted, although special action by the city gov- 
ernment is under consideration,® and the charitable societies 
are making special efforts.‘ 

No estimate of the numbers out of work in Kansas City has 
been received. A local paper speaks of “thousands of people” 
with no resources “to tide them over a period of idleness.” 
The mayor writes that the “number is not as large as was 
expected.”* The unemployed, he states, “consist mainly of 
two classes: first, those who have been thrown out of employ- 
ment by a general reduction in every line of business; and, 
second, those who have drifted in from other localities, hop- 
ing to find employment here. The latter class are the more 
numerous, and consist largely of unskilled labor.”’ The chief 
of police regards “most of the unemployed as transient 
people.”*® There is considerable destitution, particularly 
among the colored people;* and the Provident Association, 
which maintains a wood-yard, a stone-yard, and a woman’s 
work-room, and furnishes food and clothing to the destitute, 
has made a special appeal for funds.” 

St. Joseph is thought to have 2,000 to 2,500 unemployed, 
something over a third of whom are probably women. Public 
works are contemplated as a measure of relief." 


1415,770 (1890). 2 Mr, Laurence Harrigan, chief of police. 


8Hon. Charles Nagel, president of the city council; St. Louis Chronicle, No- 
vember 14 ; Republic, November 25. 


4 Rev. C. Zeigler, secretary of the Arch-diocese of St. Louis ; local papers. 
5 Kansas City Times, December 1. 
6 Letter from mayor, December 7. 7 Ibid. 
8 Mr. T. F. Speer, chief of police; Mr. N. W. Casey, secretary of the Provident 
Association. 
we in Minneapolis Tribune, December 2; Kansas City Times, Decem- 
10 Kansas City Times, December 1; Mr. Casey. 11 Mayor, December 8. 
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NEBRASKA, 


In Omaha the number of unemployed may be 1,500 to 
2,000, of whom one-fourth? to one-half* are said to have 
drifted into the city largely from other States. No unusual 
means of relief have apparently been resorted to. A soup- 
house is, however, under consideration. 

The number of unemployed in Lincoln is said to have in- 
creased 50 per cent. in the past six months. The Charity 
Organization Society has made special appeals for funds.* 


IOWA. 


The insignificant numbers reported out of work by the 
mayors of Burlington, Davenport, Des Moines, Sioux City, 
and Dubuque, seem to bear out the assertion of one of them 
that “the fair State of Iowa has not felt the jar of falling 
financial, industrial, and mercantile interests, as have her 
unfortunate sisters to the West, North, and East.” A Sioux 
City paper, however, says that “the very heart of the town is 
moved by tales of destitution and suffering”® therein. Des 
Moines* and Sioux City’ report public work prosecuted in 
order to give employment. 


KANSAS. 


Governor Lewelling has recently issued a somewhat re- 
markable manifesto, declaring the vagrant law of the State un- 
constitutional, and instructing the metropolitan police force 
not to molest tramps or homeless wanderers.’ The governor 
says in explanation :°— 

There is nothing especial in the circular to cause any alarm in the 
public mind or to justify the newspaper criticisms of my motives. The 


1Mr. John Laughlan, secretary of the Associated Charities; Mr. A. W. Clark, 
superintendent of the Omaha City Mission. 


2 Ibid. 8Mr. P, W. Birkhauser, chairman of the Board of Public Works, 
4 Mayor. 5 Sioux City Journal, November 30. 6 Mayor. 
7 Mayor. 8 Boston Herald, December 10, 11; Globe, December 138. 


9Memphis Star, December 6, 
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circular was inspired simply by natural humanity. Kansas has her share 
of 3,000,000 unemployed workmen in the United States, and these men 
should not be put in jail and made to suffer degradation for no other 
reason than that they are out of money. It is no crime to be without 
visible means of support. I was in that condition once, in 1865, in 
Chicago. I was no thief, but I was a tramp, in the present acceptation 
of the term; and, had I been picked up by the police, I could not have 
found honest work. My circular only applies to men who are in en- 
forced idleness. To that class the rock-pile shall be abolished in Kansas 
so long as Iam governor. Men who commit offences against society are 
not protected by this circular. 

The newspapers report that since the issue of this manifesto 
tramps and vagrants are flocking to Kansas in great numbers, 
and that there is a marked consequent increase in petty 
crimes and in unpaid freight business for the railroads.’ 

There is said to be great destitution among the farmers of 
Western Kansas;* but this destitution has apparently no 
connection with any scarcity of employment. 

Atchison, the only city heard from, has perhaps 100 people 
without employment.’ 

OKLAHOMA. 


There are thought to be 300 unemployed in Guthrie, an 
increase of one-half as compared with last year.‘ The mayor 
of Oklahoma City writes that the place now harbors 400 idle 
gamblers, all skilled laborers, “ who will resume as soon as the 
grand jury adjourns.”* Aside from this evidence of temporary 
depression, the industries of the town are in flourishing condi- 
tion. 

WYOMING. 


Work is less easily obtained than usual in Laramie. The 
percentage of unemployed in Cheyenne is no greater than in 
previous years.’ 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck reports 300 out of work.* Grand Forks about the 
usual number for this season of the year.’ Migratory tramps 

1 Boston Journal, December 11, 27; Boston Herald, December 11. 

2 Boston Herald, December 3. 8City clerk. 4Mayor. 

5 Mayor. 6 City clerk. 7 Mayor. 8 Mayor. 9 Mayor. 
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have visited Bismarck, but this “‘ drift-wood has floated past.” 
In general, there are apparently few men out of work in the 
State.’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, who visited in Sep- 
tember every important town in the State, reports that the 
situation was not alarming, and that in most of the towns men 
were able to find work. Some 300 men are out of work in 
the mining region of the Black Hills.’ There are said to be 
only about 50 out of work in Sioux Falls,‘ and “none who 
will work” in Yankton.’ 


MONTANA. 


In Great Falls there was a marked influx of discharged 
miners during September, 2,000 men having been discharged 
from silver mines within a radius of fifty miles. The great 
majority of those who drifted into the city have since taken 
their departure. The number of unemployed remaining is 
about 200. The Relief Society has cared for the needy.® 

There are said to be nearly 5,000 unemployed in Butte City, 
a large majority of whom have drifted in from the mines. 
The city has given employment by an expenditure of $50,000 
on sewers and grading.’ 


COLORADO. 


The recent experience of Denver is particularly interesting 
on account of the large number of persons suddenly thrown 
out of employment and on account of the radical and appar- 
ently successful expedients adopted for their relief. 

The number thrown out of work in Denver between July 1 
and September 1, according to the State Commissioner of 


1 Mayor. 

2Mr, Nelson Williams, Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor. 
8Mr. Walter McKay, Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

4 Mayor. 5 Mayon 

6 Mayor. 7 Mayor. 
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Labor,' was 14,000. There was besides a considerable influx 
of miners from other parts of the State, who naturally, flocked 
to Denver. There are said to have been 45,084 persons 
thrown out of employmeni in the State, 22,492 of whcm are 
reported to have left their former place of residence? The 
chief of police* and the editor of Mining Industry and 
Tradesman estimate that about one-quarter of the total num- 
ber of those out of work drifted into Denver from the mining 
regions. This would bring the total of unemployed, both 
citizens and strangers, up to 17,500‘ at its highest point. 
Some estimates place the total as high as 20,000.° On the 
other hand, the mayor writes that the reports during July and 
August were “very much exaggerated.” We may perhaps 
adopt 15,000 as a compromise. This would be equivalent to 
about 14 per cent. of the population.® 

The unemployed who drifted into the city were mainly 
miners. The residents thrown out of employment came from 
a wide variety of trades. Carpenters, bricklayers, teamsters, 
railroad trainmen, salesmen, and printers are mentioned as 
peculiarly affected.” The distress was largely among un- 
skilled laborers.? Various nationalities were represented, the 
Swedes being mentioned as particularly unfortunate.’ 

The influx of unemployed was apparently more than neu- 
tralized by the exodus of labor that soon followed. “Most of 
those who came here,” writes one correspondent,” “are now 
scattered from ocean to ocean.” The mayor says, more spe- 
cifically, that many have found work on the ranches and in 
recently opened gold mines. The number that left the city 


1J. W. Brentlinger, in Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 2 
Effects of Demonetization of Silver on the Industries of Colorado, July 1 to 


August 31. 

2 Ibid. 3 Mr. James C. Veath. 

4That is, on the basis of the Labor Commissioner’s figures. 

5C. K. Couse, secretary of the Denver Typographical Union; J. C. Veath, 
chief of police. 

6 Population (1890), 106,670. 7 Mr. Couse and others. 

8 Mayor Van Horn, Mr. Veath, and others. 

®Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, secretary of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

10Mr. Couse. 
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during July and August is placed by the State Commissioner 
of Labor at 6,000.1 

This dispersion of the unemployed and the improvement of 
local conditions has greatly relieved the situation. Although 
some observers still rate the unemployed at 10,000,?— this 
figure being one-half of their estimate for July,— and although 
the Commissioner of Labor says that “extraordinary methods 
will again have to be resorted to, to care for the poor during 
the coming winter,”* the general feeling appears to be more 
hopeful. It is hoped that less unemployed than usual will drift 
in from the mountains;* and the mayor writes almost opti- 
mistically : “At present we do not notice any unusual number” 
of the unemployed. “We do not expect to have an unusual 
amount of suffering this winter.” ‘No deserving person need 
suffer here, if his wants are known.” 

The methods adopted by the citizens of Denver to meet the 
sudden exigency of July are of great interest. At the begin- 
ning of the panic the city appropriated from funds on hand 
$15,000 to employ men in grading the streets. This sum was 
soon expended,’ giving some ten thousand days of work to 
married men, at the rate of $1.50 for one day’s labor of eight 
hours.’ More recently the city has let contracts for paving 
and extension of sewers,’ at a cost of nearly $500,000. This 
last work would, however, have been done in any event. It 
has, nevertheless, given employment to a considerable body of 
men. 

The plans for feeding and sheltering the unemployed, partic- 
ularly the newly arrived miners, seem to have been set on foot 
by the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly, which obtained 
rooms, furniture, selected cooks and waiters from among the 
unemployed, and solicited supplies. The work was taken in 
hand by citizens’ committees; and, with the co-operation of 
State and municipality, shelter and two meals a day were pro- 
vided for some seven weeks for 1,000 or 1,500 men at “Camp 
Relief,’—a camp established for this special-purpose, and 


1 Bulletin No. 2, 2 Mr. Couse and others. 
8 Letter of Commissioner of Labor. 4Mr, Couse. 
5 Mayor Van Horn. 6 Mr. Couse, 7 Mayor. 8 Mr, Couse. 
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kept under military discipline." Some $4,000 was contributed 
to this enterprise, besides an immense amount of provisions, 
the value of which has not been computed.’ 

The churches and two missions, the Tabernacle and the 
Haymarket, also organized to help the needy.’ The latter is 
a remarkable institution, with departments providing “ gospel 
services,” free medicines and consultation, free reading facil- 
ities, and clothing; including, further, an employment bureau, 
which has secured work for 2,000 people during the past year, 
and having recently developed the timely adjuncts of a res- 
taurant, a wood-yard, and a lodging-house, all three of which 
go by the name of Maverick. The following is an authorita- 
tive account of the relief work of these last departments : — 


The Maverick Restaurant was made possible during a time of great 
financial stringency by the generosity of two members of the advisory 
board. The demand for a place, where a good meal of substantial, well- 
cooked food could be obtained at the minimum price, was almost uni- 
versal on the part of people of scanty means. Especially was this true 
after Camp Relief was abolished. How the Maverick provides the meals, 
which it furnishes for five cents, is the wonder of all who test the food 
placed on its tables. 150 guests can be accommodated at a time. The 
restaurant has been in operation about three months, and has fed an 
average of 550 people per day. The restaurant pays all its bills from the 
receipts from the sale of tickets. The employees are each paid $1.25 per 
week, and given their board and lodging. As fast as they find more 
remunerative employment, their places are filled from the many appli- 
cants always waiting for employment. 

The wood-yard is the complement of the restaurant. After the eating- 
house had been established, it was found that there were many men who 
did not possess the nickel necessary to purchase a meal. We had no 
funds upon which to draw by which we could give away meals, even had 
that been thought wise. Most men would much prefer to earn their 
meals if they could but find the work. The streets of the city were lined 
with men begging meal tickets or money with which to purchase them. 
On October 4 the Maverick Wood-yard was opened, with the announce- 
ment that every destitute man who applied would be given enough work 
te earn three meal tickets and one lodging ticket per day. The lodgings 
provided are clean and comfortable. A man can earn his meals and bed 
in from one to three hours, and have the balance of the day to look for a 


better job. 


1 Mayor, Commissioner of Labor, and others. 
2 Commissioner of Labor. 8 Mayor. 
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No man has been turned away who desired to work. An average of 
68 per day have been employed. The result has been that able-bodied 
beggars have about disappeared from the streets of Denver. 


Concerning the efficiency and success both of Camp Relief 
and of the Maverick Restaurant, so far as concerns the im- 
mediate object of furnishing relief at small cost, there can be 
no question. Both supplied apparently “square” meals at a 
cost of less than five cents,?— a figure which leads one to sus- 
pect that they must have surreptitiously adopted Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s Aladdin oven. The Commissioner of Labor gives 
12,500 as the total number receiving assistance. As to ulti- 
mate results, opinions differ. The mayor writes, “When 
relief was being furnished by the city, many came from the 
smaller towns for the relief, and many were impostors”; 
and another correspondent is of the opinion that the “ charity 
was abused.”* This of course refers only to the earlier stage 
of the experiment, when meals and lodging were given with- 
out the corresponding requirement of work. On the other 
hand, the chief of police writes that “the expedient adopted 
has largely prevented serious trouble. Instead of demoralizing 
influences resulting, the unemployed men have been exceed- 
ingly sensible and orderly; and there has been less drunken- 
ness than ever before in the history of the city.” 

Statistics collected by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
“in order to ascertain as nearly as practicable the effects of 
the infamous attack upon silver” by “the uncrowned kings of 
Wall Street,” and to show “the wide-spread devastation being 
wrought in the State through the prostration of an industry 
which has filled our otherwise solitary mountains with thou- 
sands of our bravest and most stalwart citizens, who have 
built roadways along the dizzy heights and beetling crags, 
where the eagle once circled in unbroken silence, amidst the 
awful grandeur of Nature’s work in her sternest mood,”* 
present some interesting figures in regard to the number 


1 First annual exhibit of the Haymarket Mission. 2 Mayor. 
8 Editor of Mining Industry and Tradesman. 


4Bureau of Labor Statistics of Colorado, Bulletin No, 2, Effects of the Demone- 
stiation of Stiver on the Industries of Colorado, 
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thrown out of employment, and more especially in regard to 
the exodus of labor from the towns and camps most affected. 
The following are the figures for a few towns, and the totals 
for the State : 


No. thrown outof No. leaving town 
employment July 1 July 1 to Sept. 1. 
to Sept. 1. 


Leadville... ..... 2,500 1,500 
2,500 1,500 
. . . 45,084 22,492 
ARIZONA. 


The number of unemployed in Tombstone is reported to 
be 50." 


NEW MEXICO. 


There is said to be no marked lack of work in the Territory. 
In Albuquerque, which is stated to be in the same position as 
the other cities of the Territory, there has been little disturb- 
ance of local conditions of employment, except during July 
and August. The city has, however, been a place of tem- 
porary sojourn for large numbers of tramps,— as many as 160 
in a single day en route for California, “all of whom claimed 
to be workingmen, but none of whom would work.” The 
citizens have fed them, and sent them on.’ 


CALIFORNIA. 


There are extraordinary variations in the estimates of the 
number out of employment in San Francisco. The secretary 
of the San Francisco Labor Council,* who registers “weekly 
reports from over 60,000 wage-workers on the Pacific Coast,” 
gives as an estimate based upon these trade reports 15,000 or 


1 Mayor. 2Hon. W. B. Field, mayor of Albuquerque, November 30. 
3 Mr, M. McGlynn. 
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20,000 unemployed in the city. Another correspondent * 
regards 25,000 as “probably a conservative estimate.” On 
the other hand, the mayor puts the number at from 2,500 to 
8,000,* and the secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute at some- 
thing over 3,000. Both of the latter state the numbers out 
of work have been greatly exaggerated by professional agi- 
tators. 

There is great variety of opinion also as to the increase of 
idleness as compared with the conditions a year ago. It 
would appear that the number out of work has increased 
several fold.’ Perhaps one-half of the unemployed might 
fairly be counted as citizens of San Francisco. There is a 
considerable drift city-ward, induced not so much by any 
expectation of charity as by hope of finding work in connec- 
tion with the Mid-winter Exposition * and by the metropolitan 
character of the city. Statements as to the opportunities for 
work on farms or vineyards within reasonable distance of the 
city are contradictory. Our correspondent affirms’ that there 
is plenty of work, but that the city population is unwilling 
to accept it. Others aver that the Chinese monopolize what 
few chances there are.® 

The ordinary methods of dealing with the unemployed are: 
first, a wood-yard, under the control of the Associated Chari- 
ities, designed to furnish merely temporary relief, which, 
during the three winters it has been in operation, has given 
employment to 6,887 men;* and, second, the ordinary 
assistance rendered to the destitute by public agencies, the 
Associated Charities, the churches, benevolent associations, 
etc. No reply has been received which indicates that any of 
these agencies is making extraordinary efforts to meet the 
present situation. 


1 This would be about 6 per cent. of the total population (1890), 297,990. 

2Mr. D. Allison, Knights of Pythias Bureau of Relief. 

8 Statement received through Mr, H. H. Smith, secretary of the Board of 
Trade, December 13. 

4Mr. G. G. Ayers, December 12. 5Mr. D. Allison, Mr, M. McGlynn. 

6Mr. D. Allison. 7 Rev. W. D. Williams, 

8Mr. D, Allison, Mr. M. McGlynn. 

®Circular letter of the Associated Charities, November, 1893. 
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The special measures of relief adopted are interesting on 
account of the part played by the Salvation Army. A soup- 
kitchen was established by citizens, but soon turned over to 
the Army ;' and it is said that the Salvationists feed some 600 
men daily.* In connection with this work of the Salvation 
Army, the plan of sweeping the streets by hand labor has 
been tried. The sum of $3,000 per month was made available 
by the city, and the unemployed were offered work in squads 
of 83 men during a part of two days each week, in return for 
which they were to receive the board and lodgings provided 
by the Salvation Army for an entire week, thus affording 
them ample time to search for other work. The city is pre- 
pared to employ on these terms 400 men a week. The fact 
that during the first four days* of the experiment less than 
80 men applied daily would seem to indicate that, however 
large the number of men out of work may be, the amount of 
destitution was not at that time very great. Captain McFee, 
of the Salvation Army, stated, however, that he was “turning 
away from 50 to 60 persons every night who have no place to 
sleep,” and that there were “many women in the city who 
(had) no place to sleep.” The Army is endeavoring to pro- 
vide additional lodging-houses for men and for women. In 
connection with the street-sweeping plan, it is interesting to 
note that “certain labor agitators are doing what they can 
to prevent unemployed persons from taking what is offered 
them in the way of work.” * 

Fresno is said to have been “overrun by the unemployed” 
for some days about four months ago. The citizens gave 
them meals for four hours’ work each day on the streets. 
Most of them found work in vineyards or on ranches within 
ten days. The amount of involuntary idleness is now very 
small.® 

There has been something of an influx of tramps in Los 


1Mr. McGlynn. 2Mr. F. J. Kane, secretary of Youths’ Directory. 


November 7-10, 
4Mayor Elbert, in interview in San Francisco Bulletin, Noyember 11. Cy. also 
Examiner, November 11. 
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Angeles. The number is said not to be diminished by the 
practice of the “Faith Home” and other institutions of pro- 
viding free nourishment for the body as well as for the soul. 
The public authorities have opened a free employment bureau, 
and an Associated Charities Society has recently been or- 
ganized.’ 

Some 300 or 400 farm laborers and others are said regularly 
to “winter” in Sacramento. The number out of work this 
year is affirmed to be smaller than usual.’ 


OREGON. 


Governor Pennoyer has written an open letter to President 
Cleveland, in which he says, “ To-day is the first Christmas in 
the history of Oregon when more than two-thirds of its people 
are without employment, and more than one-third without 
sufficient means of support.”* The writer is disposed to 
think that the governor’s estimates of the unemployed and 
destitute are also “without sufficient means of support.” 

In Salem there is a small increase in the number of unem- 
ployed.‘ The township trustees of East Liverpool are estab- 
lishing a soup-house.’ 

WASHINGTON. 


The unemployed of Spokane are thought not greatly to 
exceed 500.6 Those of Tacoma number perhaps 1,200.’ 
Higher estimates are, however, current in both cities. Spo- 
kane has recently expended $100,000 in paving. Both cities 
have extensive public works under way. 


Local conditions in different parts of the country are so 
diverse and methods of relief resorted to have been so various 
that it is difficult to generalize. One or two statements, how- 
ever, may perhaps be justified. 


1 Mayor, December 8, 2City clerk. 

8 Despatch in Boston Journal, December 27. 

4 Mayor. 5Salem Herald, December 8, 
6 Mayor. 7 Mayor, December 5. 
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As might have been expected, the regions and cities whose 
interests centre mainly in manufacturing and mining have 
borne the brunt of the enforced idleness of the past few 
months. The cities and towns whose prosperity is gauged 
by that of a tributary agricultural region have suffered least. 
This applies to many cities in the West and South.’ 

In many cities there was a sudden suspension of industry 
in the summer or early fall, and great numbers of people were 
for a few weeks without employment. A more or less gradual 
resumption has since been taking place in many places, and 
certainly in certain great industries? On the other hand, the 
demand for labor in many trades is lessened by the approach 
of winter; and in some cities the total number of the un- 
employed is thought to be increasing. It seems probable, 
however, that this belief is largely based upon the increasing 
evidence of destitution which would inevitably make itself 
manifest, irrespective of any increase in the number out of 
work, as the resources of the unemployed became exhausted 
by the long-continued idleness. 

The measures of relief adopted are of two great classes, 
according as they aim, first, to distribute assistance through 
the ordinary channels of charity, or, when occasion demands, 
through special agencies; or, secondly, to provide special 
temporary employment. 

Conservative charitable organizations naturally and rightly 
dread the effects of well-meant but careless and demoralizing 
distribution of food and other necessaries by improvised and 
often “popular” agencies; and in many places they succeed 
either in suppressing these mushroom schemes or in bringing 
them under their own influence. Only the greatest exigency 
can justify the distribution of relief by improvised and inex- 
perienced agencies. 

Employment has been provided in a considerable number of 
cities by means of an increase in the amount of public work, 


1¥For a summary of estimates by States, cities, and towns, see the table on 
Pp. 257. 

2. files of trade journals; ¢.g., Industrial World and Iron Worker and 
Manufacturers’ Gazette, September—November. 
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paid for by special loans or appropriations. In some cities 
new public works have been begun or anticipated with the 
object of furnishing work. In others existing public works 
have been pushed forward at a somewhat augmented rate. 
The amount, however, of such special public employment,— 
partly, no doubt, because of the difficulty in negotiating loans, 
and partly on account of the approach of winter,—has not 
been so large as might have been expected. 

An interesting modification of the plan of public employ- 
ment is the raising of the necessary funds by private contri- 
butions, the work itself being usually carried on under the 
direction of public officials. In emergency employment upon 
public works, whether with public or contributed funds, spe- 
cial arrangements are often made to restrict the work to 
resident heads of families and to limit the amount granted to 
any one man in the interests of the whole number of appli- 
cants. Resumption of ordinary industry, however, restoring 
the unemployed to the work to which they are accustomed, 
is of course the great means that must be counted upon to 
relieve the present distress. 


Cartos C. CLosson, JR. 
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PAIN-COST AND OPPORTUNITY-COST. 


In defending the standard theory of value against the at- 
tacks of the Austrian economists, Professor Macvane uses the 
following language : — 

The classical conception of cost may not be without flaw, but it has 
at least the merit of addressing itself to those features of production that 
men must always and everywhere feel as cost. The cost that comes 
home to producers in the form of tired muscles and tedious waiting for 
the enjoyable fruits of labor, is not one that finds expression in terms of 
utility or value. It looks to the production of things that have utility 
and value: it is itself, however, the conscious sacrifice of present ease 
and enjoyment for the sake of obtaining “‘ utilities fixed and embodied in 
material objects.”? And, after all has been made that can be made of the 
Austrian theory of cost [which regards cost as depending upon the value 
of the products], this other very real cost remains to be considered. It 
will refuse to be dropped out of the economic horizon so long as men re- 
gard labor and waiting as burdensome sacrifices. Finally, the observed 
tendency of value to conform to cost in this sense will have to be ex- 
plained by economists; and those who maintain that value is fixed by 
marginal utility have still a good deal of explaining to do under this 
head.* 


This passage is quoted as illustrating or suggesting the im- 
perfections of both the classical and the Austrian conceptions 
of cost. In a later part of the present paper an attempt will 
be made to defend the marginal utility theory in its relation to 
costs, but it must be conceded that Professor Macvane’s criti- 
cism is well taken. If all the elements of production, includ- 
ing the different classes of labor, have their values determined 
through the value of their products, it is evident that a very 
important subject is left out of consideration, or at most left 
quite in the background; namely, the quantity of unpleasant 
sensations which the production of the different commodities 
requires. This most vital element of cost, which comes from 

Marginal Utility and Value," Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1898, 


p. 269. See also “‘The Austrian Theory of Value,” by the same writer, in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 1893, 
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“tired muscles and tedious waiting,” is considered by Profes- 
sor Patten the only element that deserves the name of cost.* 
It is largely through the reduction of this pain-cost in propor- 
tion to the utilities produced that economic progress is mani- 
fested. 

That this discomfort element of cost deserves more careful 
attention on the part of economists is unquestionable, but I 
think that Professor Macvane is wrong in considering cost in 
this sense the general basis of the ratios of exchange in 
modern transactions. A scientist receives twenty-five dollars 
for delivering a lecture, and pays the same amount to a 
laborer for constructing a drain from his cellar. May we 
then expect that the scientist and the laborer have suffered 
the same amount of disagreeable sensation in performing 
their respective services? Of course, we must not stop with 
the consideration of the disagreeable feelings (if there were 
such) experienced in merely delivering the lecture. The 
ability of the scientist is doubtless due in part to extended 
training, and this training may have been unpleasant and 
wearisome. If so, some small fraction of this pain must be 
added to the immediate discomfort of preparing and deliver- 
ing the lecture. Thus in some such cases we might find a 
considerable pain-cost on the part of the lecturer; but, if our 
scientist deserves that name, and enjoys good health, he would 
probably report that every part of his preparation and service 
gave him pleasure rather than pain, and that he limited his 
efforts in one direction, not on account of the pain which ac- 
companied them, but because they interfered with more fruitful 
opportunities in other directions. When all the discomforts 
involved in rendering the twenty-five dollar services are 
added together, if the laborer proves to suffer the most, it does 
not necessarily follow that his pay will tend to rise relatively 
to that of the lecturer. 

But it may be said that the services of the scientist bring 
a high price because his special ability is rare, and the scarcity 
interferes with the economic forces which would otherwise 


*“Cost and Expense,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1898. Waiting, however, is excluded from cost by Professor 
Patten. 
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be operative. This is undoubtedly true, but the theory of 
value which omits the element of scarcity has but slight appli- 
cation in the economic world. What class of labor, of land, 
of capital goods, can be supplied without limit? A limited 
supply is always given as one of the primary requisites for 
value. So long as the supply of every grade of labor and 
service is limited, and limited largely by conditions which the 
difference in price cannot overcome, there can be no direct 
relation between the pain involved in production and the 
exchange value of the product. The mere fact that different 
grades of labor receive different rewards for the same amount 
of painful effort tends to increase and perpetuate the inequal- 
ity, by giving the higher grades the greater opportunity for 
self-improvement. We ought not to speak of the higher 
grades of labor as having a monopoly value; for they are not 
united under one control; but they have an advantage over 
the lower grades because they are more efficient. The compli- 
cated processes of modern production make it difficult to com- 
pare the pain involved in making different commodities; but, 
if we consider the pains endured in productive labor by the 
different people of our acquaintance, and compare the pains 
with the values produced, we shall certainly find that the rule 
of equal values for equal paing is not the law which actually 
determines exchange ratios. The fact is too obvious to need 
further illustration. 

Not only does Professor Macvane seem to be in error when 
he considers “ the cost that comes home to the producers in 
the form of tired muscles and tedious waiting” as the criterion 
of exchange value, but he also appears to me wrong in at- 
tributing such a doctrine to the classical theory of value. To 
be sure, when Adam Smith regarded labor as the true measure 
of value, he referred to the subjective cost which the laborer 
sustains in laying down “his ease, his liberty, and his happi- 
ness.” But, when quantity of labor was made the basis of ex- 
change ratios, a different conception was taken up; and quan- 
tity of labor referred to its efficacy as well as to the pain 
that was involved. An extract from the Wealth of Nations 
and another from Ricardo’s Political Hceonomy will make the 
point clear. 
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But it is not easy to find any accurate measure either of hardship or 
ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, the different productions of different 
sorts of labor for one another, some allowance is commonly made for 
both.* 

In speaking, however, of labor, as being the foundation of all value, 
and the relative quantity of labor as almost exclusively determining the 
relative value of commodities, I must not be supposed to be inattentive 
to the different qualities of labor, and the difficulty of comparing an 
hour’s or a day’s labor in one employment with the same duration of 
labor in another. ... The estimation . . . depends much on the compara- 
tive skill of the laborer and intensity of the labor performed.t 


John Stuart Mill took a slightly different though similar 
position when he observed (Book III. chap. iv., iii.) that 
things “which are made by skilled labor exchange for the 
produce of a much greater quantity of unskilled labor,” and 
that “the relative wages of the labor necessary for producing 
different commodities affect their value just as much as the 
relative quantities of labor.” It was left for Cairnes to give 
the first extended consideration to the relation of different 
grades of labor to value, but the passages quoted above are 
sufficient to show that the classical economists did not regard 
pain-cost as the regulator of exchange ratios. If we turn to 
Marshall, who presents the classical theory in its most ad- 
vanced form, we find the following statement : — 


It is commonly said that the tendency of competition is to equalize the 
earnings of people engaged in the same trade or in trades of equal diffi- 
culty; but this statement requires to be interpreted carefully. For com- 
petition tends to make the earnings got by two individuals of unequal 
efficiency in any given time, say a day or a year, not equal, but unequal; 
and, in like manner, it tends not to equalize, but to render unequal, the 
average weekly wages in two districts in which the average standards of 
efficiency are unequal.t 


Perhaps too much space has already been taken to establish 
a point which, when plainly stated, very likely neither Profes- 
sor Macvane nor any one else would deny; but, if cost in the 
form of disagreeable sensations is not the basis of the ratios 


* Wealth of Nations, Book I. chap. v. 
+ Ricardo’s Political Economy, chap. i. sect. 2. 
t Principles of Economies, p. 578, second edition. 
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of exchange, it is of great importance that we recognize the 
fact, so that we may look unhesitatingly for a more satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

That the exchange value of commodities which are subject 
to free competition tends to correspond with the cost of pro- 
duction has been recognized from the beginning of economic 
theory, and must in some sense be true. But what is com- 
monly summed up in the term “cost” is not principally the pain 
of weariness on the part of the laborer, and of long delay in 
consumption on the part of the capitalist; but the cost con- 
sists for the most part of the sacrifice of opportunity. A cer- 
tain man cannot afford to keep books at $100 a month. Why? 
Because he can earn $200 as superintendent of the shops. An- 
other or the same man cannot afford to work over six days in 
the week, because such action would deprive him of important 
opportunities for pleasure and advancement. A farmer can- 
not afford to use a certain lot for pasture, because it yields him 
greater profit as meadow. The laborer stops work at a cer- 
tain hour, not simply because he is tired, but because he wants 
some opportunity for pleasure and recreation. That which 
gives a man strength in his demand for higher pay is the fact 
that he is able to secure higher pay elsewhere. By devoting 
our efforts to any one task, we necessarily give up the opportu- 
nity of doing certain other things which would yield us some 
return; and it is, in general, for this sacrifice of opportunity 
that we insist upon being paid rather than for any pain which 
may be involved in the work performed.* The poor woman 
who can earn no more will work hard and late for a dollar; 
but, when an increased demand for her special ability gives 
her other opportunities, she will ask for better terms. 

It has often been observed that even the most common 


* At first thought, one might suppose that, to an ambitious person, the sacrifice 
of an opportunity would cause pain, and thus render the distinction between 
pain-cost and opportunity-cost of little importance. No doubt the real loss or 
abuse of an opportunity would be painful to a sensitive mind, but to choose the 
best of a number of mutually excluding opportunities should cause no regrets! To 
the healthy mind nothing is detracted from the pleasure of a chosen course of 
action by the fact that another course approximately as good might have been 
chosen. Rather such an alternative would often add to one’s enjoyment by reliev- 
ing anxiety. It is only when, by mistake, one has chosen the less profitable course 


that the loss of opportunity becomes painful. 
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unskilled labor is not all painful. The wages given for the 
first hour of a day’s work are not paid on account of any dis- 
comfort endured; but the laborer secures just as much pay 
for the first hour as for the last, because it could be utilized 
for other purposes to just as good advantage. His power for 
doing work is an opportunity to him which he cannot afford 
to transfer to his employer without some return, whether the 
work be burdensome or not. The pain involved in a day’s 
work depends for the most part upon the health and disposi- 
tion of the laborer. It plays an important réle in the theory 
of subjective value, but has little to do with power in 
exchange. The subjective feelings of different individuals 
are not easily compared, but the economic opportunities which 
a man sacrifices by pursuing a certain course of action are 
more capable of objective measurement. These sacrifices of 
opportunity are what constitute the principal part of the costs 
of production which determine normal exchange values. 

We may hope that, through the moral, physical, and eco- 
nomic improvement of mankind, the direct painfulness of pro- 
ductive labor may some time be eliminated. Remorse for 
wasted opportunities would still remain, and misfortunes 
would come laden with grief; but no one would need delib- 
erately to subject himself to painful sensations for the sake of 
a livelihood. Though such were the condition of our eco- 
nomic life, yet productive effort would involve the sacrifice of 
certain opportunities for the sake of others, and the ratios 
of exchange would still tend to correspond to the sacrifices of 
production. The day is short, life itself is short, one’s powers 
are limited, and one’s possessions are seldom as large as he 
would like. Our opportunities, therefore, whether for pleas- 
ure, for work, or for acquisition, must be economized. It is 
not only our right, but it is our duty, to yield none of these 
opportunities without securing an adequate return. The re- 
turn may be in the general form of money, or it may be in 
recreation, direct happiness, or the pleasure which comes from 
helping others and the consciousness of rectitude. In one 
form or another, we should insist upon a return from the 
opportunities which are at our disposal. That people do com- 
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monly demand an adequate return for opportunities sacrificed 
is the fact which lies at the basis of our ratios of exchange.* 

But, when we once recognize the sacrifice of opportunity as 
an element in the cost of production, we find that the principle 
has a very wide application. Not only time and strength, but 
commodities, capital, and many of the free gifts of nature, 
such as mineral deposits and the use of fruitful land, must be 
economized if we are to act reasonably. Before devoting any 
one of these resources to a particular use, we must consider 
the other uses from which it will be withheld by our action; 
and the most advantageous opportunity which we deliber- 
ately forego constitutes a sacrifice for which we must expect 
at least an equivalent return. The sacrifice of waiting, which 
some writers take so much trouble to establish as a justifica- 
tion of interest, is almost entirely of this kind. Mr. Wana- 
maker, wishing to lay by something for the support of his 
family, has his life insured, and pays the premiums. The in- 
surance company, if honest, has no desire to hurriedly con- 
sume the wealth that is thus placed in its hands. Why, then, 
is interest required upon the mortgage in which the company 
invests the money? It is because the possession of the capi- 
tal constitutes an opportunity of some kind which the com- 
pany is unwilling to forego without adequate reward. If the 
opportunity is not utilized in some way, the best welfare, not 
only of the insurance company, but of society in general, will 
suffer. The hardships incident upon excessive saving have 
an important effect upon the supply of capital, but the inter- 
est actually paid is gauged by the opportunities foregone 
rather than the pain endured.t 

*In a torpid state of society, such as that manifested by some uncivilized 
races, but little attention is given to opportunities. All labor is irksome, and its 
cost is a pain-cost. On the other hand, in emphasizing four duty to utilize our 
opportunities, I would not be thought to justify the extortions which unbalanced 


competition often renders possible. We should use our opportunities for helping 
others as well as ourselves. 


tAn interesting question arises as to whether there is any pain-cost corre- 
sponding to interest. As already stated, Professor Patten maintains that there is 
none. See the Theory of Dynamic Economics, Part IX., and an article entitled 
“Cost and Utility” in the Annals for January, 1893. Professor Patten is doubt- 
less correct in assigning the pain-cost to the production of the capital rather than 
to abstinence from its immediate consumption; for, after the capital has been ac- 
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It is often said that rent does not enter into cost and price. 
From a certain standpoint, and with many limitations, the 
saying is true; but it is not always easy to find the no-rent 
margin or to fully convince ourselves that the price is deter- 
mined there. The difficulty is obviated by considering the 
opportunities sacrificed in making a particular use of a partic- 
ular piece of property. As a matter of fact, all business men 
consider the rents which they pay as a part of the expense 
which the price of the products must cover. In selecting a 
farm to work or in locating and managing a manufactory, the 
thrifty man chooses between higher rent and less labor or 
lower rent and more labor, between more capital or more 
labor, and between workmen of greater skill or a larger 
number of unskilled laborers; and all these choices are made 
with a view to rendering the cost of production as low as pos- 
sible, in order to compete successfully with rival producers. 

The use of a fruitful piece of ground for a particular pur- 
pose is as truly a sacrifice on the part of the entrepreneur, or 
of society in general, as the employment of a laborer, so long 
as both the land and the wages could otherwise be profitably 
employed. If all labor is included in cost, there is no reason 
for excluding the use of land; for, as we have seen, labor is 
principally an opportunity-cost instead of a pain-cost.* 
quired, the question of abstinence is a choice, for the most part, between two 
pleasures rather than a question between a certain amount of suffering and the 
resulting reward, Yet,inasmuch as some positive discomfort is incurred, not only 
for the sake of the capital, but also for the sake of the interest alone, so far we 
must recognize that there is an element of pain in the cost for which interest is 
thereward. The pain element may be slight; but, if it were reduced to zero, much 
more capital would be saved, We may easily imagine a man who fully intends to 
build a new house with some savings which he has accummulated, but who, while 
waiting for the sake of more interest, endures some positive mortification in 
entertaining his friends in his present dilapidated quarters. Ifsaving were carried 
very far, many pains of this character wold be incurred; and, finally, cold and 
hunger might be suffered for the sake of future abundance. It is evident, I 
think, that the painfulness of saving as well as of producing capital helps to 
limit its accumulation, and that some such pain, actually endured, enters into the 
cost of producing commodities. 

Since the above note was written, the cost of the marginal saving which is just 
offset by interest has been well brought out by Mr. T. N. Carver, in the Quarterly 


Journal of E: ies for October, 1893. 


*Professor Macvane may object to these thoughts, as he does to those of Dr. 
Von Wieser, on the ground that they relegate cost “to the region of the might 
have-beens’’; but such is the very nature of costs, except in so far as they con- 
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To refer the ordinary expenses of production to the oppor- 
tunities which must be paid for is but a short step. We must 
still explain how these opportunities originate, and upon what 
principles their relative strength is determined. 

It would be well at this point to classify economic oppor- 
tunities; but, as this article aims to give only the most general 
outline of a theory of cost, it will merely be said that some 
opportunities are for direct enjoyment, while others are for 
acquisition of wealth; some give the power of exploiting soci- 
ety without creating any additional utility, while others in- 
volve a real service to society fully equal to the return which 
can be secured; some are due to the institution of private 
property, patents, and other legal restrictions, while others 
are inherent in the nature of production with limited re- 
sources, and must be operative even under a socialistic régime. 
In all these opportunities we find the one common element,— 
a power to satisfy want. It is to utility, in connection with 
the limitation of supply, that we must turn for an explanation 
of the fact that one man earns more than another with the 
same exertion, that one piece of ground rents for more than 
another of the same size, and, in short, that the expenses of 
production and the ratios of exchange do not correspond to 
the pain-costs involved. Given a certain number of men hav- 
ing a certain uniform degree of efficiency, economic forces will 
naturally draw them to the positions where their ability is 
most needed. Some of the men will satisfy more urgent needs 
than others; but, having uniform ability, they will, in general, 
receive the same pay. The urgency of the need for the last 
man of this class fixes the pay for all. The pay represents the 
marginal utility of the class of labor in question.* When one 
sist of direct pain. I spend a dollar for an excursion. The excursion becomes a 
reality, and its utility is enjoyed; but what the excursion really cost me— the 
utility that would otherwise have been derived from the dollar and the time — 
must always remain uncertain. I hire out for a year, and enjoy my salary; but 
just what enjoyment I sacrifice by not waiting for a better offer can never 
be fully known. These opportunity-sacrifices must always have the unreal char- 
acter of might-have-beens, but they come near enough to existence to have the 
controlling influence over objective exchange values. We need no other excuse 
for considering them in our theory of value. 


It should be noted that, in accounting for prices or exchange ratios, all needs 
and utilities must be expressed in terms of the unit of purchasing power. Under 
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of the men engages his services, he is presumably sacrificing an 
opportunity of earning the marginal utility rate of pay, and no 
more. 

The same principle applies to the other factors of produc- 
tion. Given a certain amount of homogeneous free capital for 
investment, some of it is urgently needed, and would be in de- 
mand, though the rate of interest were one hundred per cent. ; 
bat, the supply being adequate to the trustworthy demand 
down to five per cent., five per cent becomes the rate for all.* 
If a man loans his capital, it is presumably an opportunity of 
loaning it to some one else at five per cent, that he thereby 
foregoes. The same principle applies to the use of land. 
Given a certain number of city lots having equally advanta- 
geous positions: if free competition has full play, the ground 
rents will be the same for all the lots, though some of them 
happen to be used for much more important purposes than 
others. The land upon which the factory is built brings no 
more rent than that occupied by the laborers’ dwellings, be- 
cause, if a higher rent had been asked, the factory could have 
been placed elsewhere just as well. Like the other factors of 
production, the use of land also is prized in accordance with 
the law of marginal utility. When short periods of time and 
changing conditions are under consideration, the same princi- 
ple must be resorted to for an explanation of the amount of 
income to be derived from a piece of fixed capital which can- 
not readily be replaced or which is out of date or dilapidated.t 

Thus we find the tenets of the classical economists leading 
us inevitably to the tenets of the Austrian school. The values 


the present system of economic life, not the wants which are really most urgent, 
but those which are represented by the largest purchasing power, are satisfied 
first, The so-called marginal utility to society therefore is really no definite 
utility at all, but a definite amount of money which would be offered for the last 
increment of the supply. The lack of purchasing power may cause needs to re- 
main unsatisfied which are much more urgent than those felt by the marginal pur- 
chaser. 


*Of course, differences of risk, trouble, and many special considerations are 
here neglected, 

+ An excellent account of the relationship between long and short periods in 
respect to the income derived from different forms of fixed capital is to be found 
in Marshall’s Principles of Economics, Book V., chaps. v. and ix., of the second 
edition. 
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of the factors of production ar2 imputed to them on account 
of their marginal utilities. It is readily seen that the utility of 
the means of production depends upon the utility of the 
products, and the position taken by the Austrians is thus vin- 
dicated.* 

If we look upon society as a whole and all productive activ- 
ity as a whole, only the pain endured appears as cost, and all 
the opportunities are found upon the side of the reward;f but, 
as soon as we look more closely upon our varied resources and 
the individual activities of economic life, we discover that 
many of our good opportunities are limited in number and ex- 
tent, so that before devoting the opportunity to a particular 
activity it behooves us to consider from what other uses we 
are thus withholding it. Such consideration gives rise to the 
conception of opportunity-cost. It is not only for the painfual- 
ness of labor and waiting that we insist upon being rewarded, 
but also, and more largely, for the opportunities foregone in 
accepting a certain line of action. Opportunity-cost thus be- 
comes the chief force which determines the prevailing ratios 
of exchange. But economic opportunities depend upon the 
power to satisfy want, and their values are imputed to them 
through the principles of marginal utility. The commonly 
accepted view that the normal values of goods that are pro- 
duced under free competition correspond with the relative 
expensiveness of their production will doubtless remain as the 
most ready means of accounting in a general way for the ratios 
of exchange, but the sacrifices of opportunity which determine 
the expenses of production must find their explanation upon 
the side of utility. 

Before closing this article, something more should be said in 
regard to the relation of the two forms of cost, or of cost and 
sacrifice as Professor Patten denominates them, in determin- 


*Space will not be taken here to describe the processes through which the mar- 
ginal utility of any much used factor in production is derived from the marginal 
utilities of its products. For a treatment of this subject the reader is referred to 
Béhm-Bawerk’s Positive Theory of Capital, Book IV. chap. vii.; or to 4n Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Value by William Smart, chaps. xii. and xiii.; or, still 
better, to Der natiirliche Werth by Dr. Friedrich von Wieser, Part I. Division 3. 


+ This thought is well brought out by Professor Patten in the articles referred 
to above. 
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ing objective values. Does the expense of producing a com- 
modity tend to correspond to the sum of the two elements, or 
is it determined by the sacrifice of opportunity alone? No 
universal answer can be given. If the production of a certain 
commodity is of itself disagreeable, so that those engaged 
upon it feel the discomfort, then an extra wage will, in 
general, have to be paid in addition to that which the same 
workmen could obtain elsewhere; but, when the element of 
pain arises from individual peculiarities, it has no direct effect 
upon the expenses of production. The wages, salaries, and 
interest demanded will depend upon the opportunities to be 
sacrificed. The increasing painfulness of labor and abstinence, 
when carried beyond certain limits, has an important ultimate 
effect upon the expenses of production; but it is exerted only 
indirectly by limiting the supply of the agent in question. 


I. Green. 


Jouns Hopxrns UNIVERSITY. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LEGISLATION OF THE 
STATES IN 1893. 


Tue laws enacted from year to year by our State legisla- 
tures have a special interest for the student of sociology, as 
indicating certain tendencies in public opinion. Certainly, no 
better index can be found of the progress of politico-economic 
movements than is furnished by the action of the people’s 
representatives in respect to the questions at issue. It may 
indeed be freely granted that such action is often not seri- 
ously meant, that it does not really give expression to the 
legislator’s sincere convictions of public duty, that sometimes 
it is not honestly intended to help in executing the popular 
will, and that sometimes the motives behind it are, in short, 
those of the demagogue; and yet it remains true, to an in- 
creasing extent, that all important social and economic changes 
among us are sooner or later brought to the attention of our 
law-makers, and more often, perhaps, than we suppose, such 
changes are even foreshadowed on our statute books. 

In any review of the legislation of 1893 the so-called “labor 
laws” must form a conspicuous group by themselves. Next 
in interest are the new laws concerning corporate property, 
and last, but not least in importance, a body of legislation 
dealing with various departments of State and municipal 
finance. 


New laws in Indiana and Kansas require the weekly pay- 
ment of wages by corporations. Indiana requires this of min- 
ing and manufacturing companies only; and Kansas excepts all 
railway, farm, and dairy corporations. Ohio makes it un- 
lawful to retain any part of the wages of minors because of 
presumed negligence or failure to comply with rules, or for 
breakage of machinery, or because of alleged incompetency 
to produce work in accordance with any standard of merit set 
up by employers. It is also forbidden employers to receive 
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any guarantee, bonus, money deposit, or any form of security 
for the faithful performance of work, observance of rules, or 
making good of losses by minors. Parents or guardians must 
furnish certificates as to the age of minors, Employers must 
make written agreements with all minors, stating the wages to 
be paid, and must furnish statements of wages due. No 
change in wages can be made without twenty-four hours’ 
notice. The State inspector of workshops and factories is 
given special powers to secure the enforcement of this law. 

The coal miners of Kansas have secured the passage of a 
law prohibiting the screening of coal before weighing, where 
wage-payments are made on the basis of the quantity of coal 
mined. A similar statute in Illinois* was held unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it deprived persons, without due 
process of law, of the property right of making contracts. 
(32 North-eastern Reporter, 364.) The law made it impossible 
for a miner, even if he so desired, to contract with his em- 
ployer to receive wages based on the weight of coal produced 
by him after screening, such contracts being declared by the 
law to be null and void. The court considered this an unwar- 
ranted use of the legislative power, inasmuch as the constitu- 
tion of the State protects all men in their property rights, 
among which the freedom to make contracts is one of the most 
important. In Kansas, however, there seems to be no consti- 
tutional provision prohibiting such legislation. The provision 
in the constitution of the United States on the same subject 
has never been construed by the courts as applicable to the 
action of State legislatures. 

The new factory law in Illinois restricts the labor of women 
to eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours a week; and the 
number of required hours must be kept posted in each factory 
where women are employed. Other provisions of the Illinois 
law deal with the employment of children. None under four- 
teen can be employed in any kind of manufacturing. A regis- 
ter of all under sixteen must be kept, and the affidavit of 
parent or guardian as to date and place of birth must be fur- 


*See “Social and Economic Legislation in 1891,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, January, 1892. 
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nished in each case. A list of the names, with ages, of such 
children is to be kept posted in the factory where they are 
employed. The factory inspectors may demand health certifi- 
cates in such cases. In Indiana children under fourteen can 
no longer be employed in the manufacture of iron, steel, nails, 
metals, machinery, or tobacco. In any other kind of manufac- 
turing it is made unlawful to work children under that age 
more than eight hours a day. Minnesota makes it a misde- 
meanor to compel children under sixteen to labor more than 
ten hours a day in any factory or store, or to employ them at 
any kind of labor outside the family before seven in the morn- 
ing or after six in the afternoon. 

With the exception of the Illinois law (the constitutionality 
of which is already being sharply contested) and the Indiana 
and Minnesota child labor laws, there has been no radical! 
legislation concerning hours of labor during the year. Massa- 
chusetts has adopted the nine-hour day for manual labor em- 
ployed by the State government. For street railway con- 
ductors, drivers, and motormen, ten hours’ work within 
twelve consecutive hours is to constitute a day’s work. In 
South Carolina an eleven-hour day was established for cotton 
and woollen mills. Colorado adopts the eight-hour system for 
State, city, county, and other public works, 

California has passed a “rest day” law, requiring the set- 
ting apart of one day in seven for rest from all labor, but not 
specifying any particular day of the week. This is in no sense 
a “Sunday law,” and was not designed to secure religious ob- 
servance, but solely to limit the week’s work to six days. 
Employees required to labor on Sunday will thus be entitled 
to one other day of the week for rest. 

Several laws were passed to protect factory employees 
against injury from defective and dangerous machinery. In 
Connecticut the inspector of factories is authorized to order 
the use of devices to remove dust in certain operations, such 
as buffing, polishing, and grinding metals. Minnesota requires 
guards to be placed about dangerous machinery. The new 
employers’ liability act of Indiana renders the corporations 
liable for injuries to employees resulting from defects in the 
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plant, from negligence, or from any act cr omission of agents. 
Contracts releasing such liability are declared null and 
void. 

The legislative campaign against the “sweat-shop” evil has 
been vigorously carried on in New Jersey and Illinois, as well 
as in New York and Massachusetts, whose statutes on the sub- 
ject have been detailed in previous numbers of this Journal. 
The articles of manufacture interdicted in tenements by these 
laws include wearing apparel, artificial flowers, and cigars. 
Illinois, however, like Massachusetts and New York, permits 
these articles to be manufactured by members of families occu- 
pying the tenements as dwellings. New Jersey requires a 
written permit from the State factory and workshop inspector, 
or his deputy. The Illinois law (which, by the way, forms a 
part of the factory and workshop act to which reference has 
already been made in this article) insists that all tenement- 
aouse workshops used by families be kept in cleanly condition, 
free from vermin and contagious or infectious materials of 
every sort, and subject to inspection. Such workshops are to 
be reported to the board of health. Massachusetts also in- 
corporates in her law a proviso that dwellings used for such 
purposes be placed under a system of inspection, and that fam- 
ilies so employed be licensed. Conditions of disease must be 
reported to the health officers. Both Massachusetts and New 
York now require all tenement-made goods to be labeled. In 
New York it is the duty of the boards of health to disinfect 
unclean or unhealthy goods. 

In New Hampshire a State labor bureau has just been or- 
ganized. The Minnesota bureau is reorganized, the commis- 
sioner being empowered to appoint one assistant, a factory 
commissioner, two deputy labor commissioners, and two dep- 
uty factory commissioners, one of whom shall act as inspector 
of railways. The Illinois factory law provides for the appoint- 
ment of a chief and assistant factory inspector and ten depu- 
ties, five of whom shall be women. New York has increased 
the number of deputy inspectors on duty from sixteen to 
twenty-four, and ten of these must be women. With a view 
to making the statistical information gathered by the labor 
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bureau more available and useful, Colorado has authorized the 
publication of quarterly bulletins. 

In Ohio a State board of arbitration has been created, simi- 
lar in all respects to the boards of New York and New Jer- 
sey.* Decisions by these boards are not binding on the parties 
to the controversy. They are little more than convenient 
agencies for the voluntary submission of labor disputes. They 
have hardly attained as yet to the dignity of real tribunals of 
justice. 

As a measure of protection to the labor unions, it is made a 
misdemeanor on the part of employers, in California, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, to discharge their employees 
for joining such unions, or to coerce employees to enter any 
agreement not to join them, as a condition of employment. 
In Minnesota it is made a misdemeanor to require, as a condi- 
tion of employment, the surrender of any right of citizenship; 
and in Wyoming a curious proviso has been enacted against 
the discharge of employees because of their nomination to po- 
litical office. 

“ Anti-Pinkerton” laws of varying scope and stringency 
continue to be enacted. Most of these are intended to pre- 
vent the importation of non-resident and alien police forces; 
but some prohibit the organization of armed bodies of men for 
any purpose, applying to residents as well as to outsiders. 
This is the case in Washington ; and in North Carolina it is 
unlawful for detectives in parties of more than three to go 
armed. 


The new “anti-trust” law of Illinois is intended to reach all 
corporations whose business partakes in the slightest degree 
of the nature of a combination to restrict competition or fix 
prices, with the single exception of concerns dealing in farm 
products at first hand. Purchasers are released from liability 
for purchase-money when goods are bought of a “trust.” 
Every corporation in the State is required to report annually 
whether any interest is held in or business done with a 


*See “Social and Economic Legislation in 1892," Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, January, 1893. 
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“trust” of any kind. Proceedings have been begun against 
a large number of companies which have failed to make such 
a report since the law went into effect. In New York legisla- 
tion was especially directed, last winter, against combinations 
handling commodities of common use for the support of life 
and health. In California the live-stock combinations were 
aimed at, and in Texas the great land companies, 

In Illinois and North Carolina State departments dealing, 
respectively, with insurance and banking, were organized dur- 
ing the year. Maine has adopted new regulations applying to 
insurance companies doing business in that State. Hereafter 
such companies will be required to make the same deposit as 
the home companies. Real estate securities must be held by 
trustees who are citizens of the United States, The insurance 
commissioner is authorized to examine the books and securities 
of foreign companies, and to license them to do business in the 
State; but the license is to be revoked in case of any combina- 
tion to control rates. The minimum capital required of any 
fire insurance company in South Dakota is $150,000 and a de- 
posit of $100,000 must be made with the State Treasurer before 
any business can be done, In Oregon it is now lawful for an 
insurance company to rebuild property destroyed by fire, in 
lieu of cash payment of the loss. 

In South Carolina and South Dakota railroad commission- 
ers are hereafter to be elected by the people. Nebraska and 
Washington have obtained maximum freight-rate laws, which 
would have been placed on the statute books two years earlier 
but for the interposition of the governor’s veto. The railroads 
are given virtually their own rates on most kinds of freight, 
but increase of these is prohibited. North Dakota fixes maxi- 
mum freight rates on coal mined in the State. Railroad 
“wrecking” is made a felony in Georgia. This offence, on 
the part of corporation officers and stockholders, consists in 
any form of plotting for the depreciation of stock in market 
value. 

During the year three States have attempted to regulate 
traffic in railroad passenger tickets by legislation. In Minne- 
sota and North Dakota all ticket agents must be authorized 
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and licensed by the State government. Unused tickets are to 
be redeemed by the companies. The Texas ticket law seems 
to have resulted in failure already. It required merely that 
agents should have certificates from the companies. It is now 
charged that some of the companies have furnished brokers 
with their certificates, to the discomfiture of rival lines. 

After Jan. 1, 1898, New York will require all freight cars 
to be equipped with continuous power or air brakes, and loco- 
motives with driving-wheel brakes. Automatic couplers must 
be used after that date on all freight cars. “Coal jimmies” 
will also be prohibited. 

Missouri undertakes the regulation of express companies as 
common carriers, through the State railroad and warehouse 
commissioners, with whom schedules of rates must be filed by 
the companies. The commissioners are authorized to alter and 
fix maximum rates, and discrimination is forbidden. 

The regulation of grain elevators has become an important 
topic of discussion in some of the north-western States, espe- 
cially since the rise of the Populist party. What is generally 
regarded as an extreme position on this question was taken 
last winter by the Minnesota legislature, which passed a law 
exacting license fees from all public elevators in the State, 
prohibiting the pooling of earnings or business, and providing 
for the erection and maintenance of a State warehouse and 
elevator. This law was contested in the courts by the owners 
of elevators from whom license fees were demanded. They 
protested that the moneys thus required by the terms of the 
law to be paid in for the support of the State railroad and 
warehouse commission were used in maintaining a competing 
business establishment. The commissioners were further au- 
thorized to publish market reports, and to fix charges for the 
storage, inspection, weighing, and handling of grain. North 
Dakota also made provision for a State elevator, to be erected 
in Minnesota or Wisconsin. One section of the law has a pro- 
viso to the effect that no money shall be expended for con- 
struction until a cession of absolute civil jurisdiction over the 
tract of land on which the building is to be erected shall have 
been made to the State of North Dakota; but the fact seems 
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to have been overlooked that any such cession by one State to 
another would require the consent of the national Congress. 


While the effort to extend the functions of State govern- 
ments has been more noticeable, perhaps, in those parts of the 
country where the “ farmers’ movement” has made most head- 
way, the tendency in the direction of enlarging municipal ac- 
tivities is everywhere gaining strength, East and West. This 
is made especially evident by the various laws lately passed 
for the regulation of municipal ownership of gas and electric- 
light plants. In dealing with this question, Connecticut has 
attempted to establish rules for fixing the prices to be charged 
to consumers. As a basis, a net profit of five per cent. on the 
investment is taken, allowance being made of five per cent. 
a year on cost for depreciation of plant. No price shall be 
greater than shall be sufficient to yield a net profit of eight 
per cent. on the cost. In fixing such a basis of price to con- 
sumers, the gas or electricity used by the city, town, or bor- 
ough operating the works is to be charged to it at cost. The 
price is not to be changed oftener than once in three months, 
and any proposed change must be advertised for at least one 
month before it can take effect. Lighting plants can neither 
be erected nor purchased by municipalities in Connecticut 
until the matter has been submitted to popular vote, and after 
the establishment of such works their management is intrusted 
to boards of commissioners. New laws in Indiana, Minnesota, 
and Washington authorize cities, towns, and villages to own 
and operate electric-light plants, water-works, and the like. 
In Massachusetts municipalities already owning works of this 
kind may purchase connected mains, poles, and wires in ad- 
jacent cities or towns, and operate the whole system thus 
formed as one. 

In New York legislative approval has been given to the un- 
dertaking of an extensive experiment in city building. A 
“model town company” has been incorporated, and Niagara 
County has been set apart as the field of its operations. This 
company is empowered to build a town or city in that county, 
to establish therein an industrial school and “ university,” to 
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build and operate surface and elevated street railways, electric- 
light and power plants, water and gas works, steam-heating 
and pneumatic power plants, a telephone exchange, manufac- 
turing plants of all kinds, dwelling-houses, steam railroad lines, 
with passenger and freight depots, and telegraph lines, and to 
improve public parks and grounds. The capital stock of this 
corporation is limited to ten millions of dollars. This is not 
exactly an experiment in municipal government, for in the 
conduct of the enterprise the individual voter, as such, has no 
voice; but it is a bold and decidedly interesting attempt to 
prove the capacity of an incorporated company to aggregate 
to itself a great variety of functions of a public and guasi- 
public character. 

Attempts to enact and put in force more radical road legis- 
lation in the different States are becoming more frequent from 
year to year. In Massachusetts a State commission is charged 
with the collection of statistics concerning highways and the 
construction of a State system. Idaho is another State which 
has undertaken to build State roads, providing for their cost 
by the issue of bonds. In Oregon and Washington highways 
are maintained by the counties. Missouri has adopted a so- 
called “local option” county road law, under which the 
county courts appoint the supervisors. New York also per- 
mits the supervisors of any county to adopt the county system, 
if they see fit to do so. A county engineer is to be appointed 
in such a case. Indiana makes it binding on county officers to 
accept and keep in repair every mile of gravel road built by 
private enterprise. Owners of wagons with broad tires are 
to receive credit, in New York and New Jersey, on their road 
taxes. Oregon divides her share of the United States “ direct 
tax” refund pro rata among the counties, according to area, 
to be used for roads and bridges. 

The principal changes in the tax systems of the different 
States made during the year had to do with methods of assess- 
ing and taxing corporations and estates. Texas has provided 
for an annual franchise tax of ten dollars on each corporation. 
Alabama imposes State license fees on all corporations, doub- 
ling those to be paid by companies applying to the legislature 
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for special charters. It is made one of the duties of the rail- 
road commissioners in North Carolina to assess all the rail- 
roads in the State. In Alabama sleeping-car companies are 
required to pay an annual privilege tax of five hundred dollars, 
and one dollar for each mile of road on which the cars are 
operated in the State. The Territory of New Mexico requires 
sleeping and palace car companies to pay two and one-half per 
cent. on gross earnings, the proceeds of the tax to be divided 
equally between the Territorial government and the counties 
through which the cars run. Texas imposes a State tax of 
one-fourth of one per cent. on the capital stock of such com- 
panies employed in the State. 

Alabama establishes a privilege tax on express companies, 
basing it on the number of miles of road operated. Maine 
doubles her license tax on such companies, making it one and 
one-half per cent. of gross receipts. 

In the taxation of telephone companies widely differing 
methods obtain in different States. Alabama is content with 
a State tax of one per cent. on gross receipts. Texas levies 
an annual tribute of twenty-five cents on each instrument in 
use. Maine attempts to collect two and one-half per cent. ad 
valorem on all telephone apparatus leased from or subject to 
royalty for use to any corporation or person beyond the limits 
of the State. 

Maine has adopted the following plan for the taxing of 
building associations: Semi-annual returns of the monthly cap- 
ital dues are to be made to the State Treasurer. A tax of one- 
fourth of one per cent. is to be levied on such dues, payable 
semi-annually, with exemption from municipal taxation. The 
real estate of such associations may be taxed by the towns in 
which they are located. 

Three States have enacted “collateral inheritance” tax laws 
during the year. California takes five per cent. of the value 
of all estates valued at more than $500. The proceeds will go 
to the State school fund. In Maine the rate is fixed at two 
and one-half per cent. In Ohio all estates of less than $10,000 
are exempted, and the rate of tax on those of greater value is 
three and one-half per cent. In Minnesota a constitutional 
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amendment authorizing the taxation of inheritances is to be 
submitted to the people next year. 

Washington is the last State to adopt the “listing system” 
for the assessment of personal property. Oregon will here- 
after refuse any deduction of indebtedness in the assessment 
of property. New York exempts from taxation all real prop- 
erty of religious, charitable, and educational corporations that 
is used for the purposes of the organization. The various rec- 
ommendations to the last New York legislature relative to a 
reconstruction of the tax system of the State had no practical 
result. 


B. SHaw. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


Tue list of guasi-encyclopedic compendia on political sci- 
ence which the students of that subject owe to the industry 
of the Germans is to be enlarged by the Hand- und Lehrbuch 
der Staatswissenschaften, edited by Dr. K. Frankenstein, and 
published by the firm of Hirschfeld in Leipzig. The first 
part, and the only one published so far, is Professor J. Lehr’s 
Grundbegriffe und Grundlagen der Volkswirthschaft, de- 
scribed as an introduction to the study of political science. 


Sriuu another is added to the already numerous series of 
monographs on economic subjects, in the Miinchener Volks- 
wirthschaftliche Studien, edited by Professors Brentano and 
Lotz, of which the first three numbers are noted in the bibli- 
ography of the quarter. The name indicates that the Studien 
will present the results of work done in the economic seminary 
at Munich; and in this case, as in others, it is not easy to say 
how far the new collection owes its existence to professional 
and university rivalry, and how far to the desire to promote 
the growth of knowledge and the spirit of investigation. 


Tue Department of Labor at Washington will issue shortly 
its eighth annual report and two special reports. The annual 
report will be on industrial education. Of the special re- 
ports, one, by Mr. J. G. Brooks, will consider. the system 
of compulsory insurance for workmen in Germany and its 
working ; the other, by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, will treat of the 
housing of laborers in different countries. The Department 
has in hand the ninth annual report, of which the subject will 
be the building and loan associations of the United States, 
and is also at work on a special report regarding the slums 
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of large cities, especially New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Chicago. The student of social subjects and the advocate 
of social reform are alike indebted to Commissioner Wright 
and his able assistants for the wealth of valuable material 
which the Department puts at their disposal. 


In the Preussische Jahrbicher for October and November 
Professor Adolf Wagner makes his contribution to the discus- 
sion of the new phase which the silver situation has assumed 
with the suspension of free coinage in India and the cessation 
of the American purchases. He writes, naturally, with refer- 
ence chiefly to Germany, but with an eye to the international 
situation also. As to the monetary régime in Germany, he 
finds cause for anxiety from the presence of the over-valued 
thalers and the imperial treasury notes (Reichskassenscheine). 
The thalers, he thinks, should be withdrawn, and the treasury 
notes converted into bank-notes. To the non-German reader, 
and especially to the American, the dangers which he appre- 
hends from these forms of credit money serve rather to show 
how much less top-heavy is the condition of the monetary 
structure in Germany than in other countries. If the volume of 
thalers and government paper is excessive in Germany, where, 
after all, the proportion of gold to all the other forms of cash 
is as two to one, what is the situation in the United States? 
It is true that the dangers which Professor Wagner antici- 
pates are largely those that would arise in case of a great 
war; but, even with possibilities of this sort, Germany can 
await the further march of events with comparative com- 


posure. 

Ali this, however, is set forth by Professor Wagner from 
the simple technical point of view, with regard only to the 
consistency and solidity of a monetary system resting on the 
gold standard. Whether the gold standard, and that only, 
should be accepted and carried out to the end, presents other 
and wider questions. The larger political and social aspects 
of the case seem to him still to speak for some form of inter- 
national bimetallism. He recounts summarily the familiar 
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reasoning as to the struggle for gold, the high rates of dis- 
count, the decline in prices, and the burden on debtors, and 
lays stress also on an argument more commonly used on the 
Continent than in English-speaking countries, as to the handi- 
cap under which the gold standard countries will labor in 
international competition for the market. It is noteworthy 
that not only arguments of this sort, but considerations of mil- 
itary policy, seem to him to work against the gold standard ; 
although, to the observer not in the current of Continental 
struggles, the imminent possibility of war seems to speak 
rather against than for the likelihood of permanent interna- 
tional agreements on coinage. At all events, he concludes that 
international bimetallism still remains the part of sound policy, 
and intimates further that a movement in that direction, if 
heartily supported by Germany, would not be hopelessly im- 
practicable. 

The future alone can show how far reasonings and predic- 
tions of this sort rest on solid ground. The future, too, is 
likely to bring the proof. The status guo will probably be 
retained for some time to come, with gold as the basis of the 
circulating medium in the advanced countries. The existing 
masses of over-valued silver will be retained or gradually re- 
placed by other forms of credit money. The obstacles to any 
international agreement are no less than they were before, and 
the gold standard is likely to have a long trial. Only if the 
evils of this state of things prove in the long run as real and 
serious as is predicted by Professor Wagner and those who 
think with him, are we likely to have any effective movement 
toward a change. 
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APPENDIX. 


PANIC OF 1893. 


Imports AND Exports oF THE UNITED STATES FROM 


OcroseEr, 1891, ro OctosEr, 1893. 


3 RTS, | IMPORTS, PORTS, 
Mdse. Mdse. Gold. Gold. Gold. 
1891 | ber $809,595 | $16,897,947 
November 110,103,537 | 64,890,507 381,949 | 8,871,717 
December 119,935,896 | 69,448,023 254,501 6,018,851 
1898 uary 100,138,336 | 62,719,550 246,466 552,014 
February 86,638,137 | 65,383,270 | 6,507,180 | 2,826,962 | $3,680,218 
81,829,702 | 86,570,533 | 6,309, 8,084,406 | 3,225,550 
April 75,954,962 | 76,341,449 | 7,521,823 487,041 | 7,084,782 
ay 69,703,479 | 68,696,171 | 3,854 591,159 | 8,263,063 
June 888,337 | 72,016, 17,129,503 494,026 | 16,635,477 
July 58,401,758 | 65,670,021 | 10,782, 542,440 | 10,240,198 
Au 242 6,049,981 833, 5,716, 
Sept mber 62,908,483 | 67,466,062 | 3,627,663 | 1,303,596 
October 87,860,919 | 71,999,550 484 3,118,330 
November 97,703,824 | 67,699,040 | 1,138,647 | 2,577,212 
December 87,545,818 | 65,126,356 | 12,879,727 | 1,640,538 | 11,339,189 
1893 | January 67,673,669 | 75,168,267 | 12,584,396 370,843 | 12,213,558 
February 69,931,984 | 72,702,238 | 14,245,607 | 1,257,539 | 12,988, 
March 66,516,571 | 86,663, 8,113,428 | 6,608,437 | 1,504,991 
A 69,873, 77,013,701 | 19,148, 803,985 | 18,344,979 
,955,234 | 16,914,317 1,708,557 | 15,206,760 
June 65,446, 694,544 | 2,711,226 | 1,009) 1,701,544 
July 69,113,857 | 63,186,067 174,212 | 5,960,613 
August 78,683,731 | 58,644,220 949,502 | 41,572,031 
Septem! 027, 302, 1,436,862 | 6,678,945 
87,688,016 | 61,769,234 611,018 | 1 


| 

| 

| 

) 

} 
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Prices oF TwENTY-FouR Active Stocks New Yorn, 1890-18938. 


8 May. JUNE. JULY. Avcusr. | SEPT. Ocr 
= 5 = = 5 
a a a 4 a a a 
Chicago, Burlington & Quin + + | $1113) $80 $110 | $11 $95 | $1 $81 $82}| $87 $713; $87 | $79 | $87§| $77 3 
Chicago, a & St. Paul, é 44 7 7 7 65 694 ap 63 57, 7 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, . 614 7 81 68 66 72 51 62 67: 
Chicago & Northwestern, 117 1 11 121g; 11 11 111 | 1 1 101: 107. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 234 47 31 1 1 1 13 17 1 
Denver & RioGrande, ..... 21 15 1 21 1 15 1 1 1 1 1 15 1 11 1 g 
Northern Pacific, ....... 16} 15 1 16 1 14 1 1 7 9 8 
Union Pacific,. ..... bs 40 353 36 20| 303 1 223) 1 1 21 1 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, . 11 101 | 1 127 | 1 120} 1 128; 11 125 11 1213) 1 119 | 109] 1% 117$} 1293) 11 
New York Central,. ...... lll 954 11 11 1074] 111 1 1 102 92 102 964) 1 1 104 100 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, 16 17; 17 1 1 17 7 315 10 1 16 13} ’ 
Central of New Jersey, ..... 90} 1 145 | 111 1 11 1 110 1 | 101 893} 11 1203} 106 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 1 1233 1 1674] 1 1 1423) 1 14 1374; 1473) 127| 140] 150] 1 171 | 1464 
Delaware & Hudson,. ..... 175 | 120] 11 141}; 1 1 127 | 120 119 121 | 1023) 114] 108 1213) 1119) 131%] 119 
Philadelphia & Reading, 48}| 264 65 38 P 16: 18 1 15 12 st 12 21 1 164 
Illinois Central,. ....... 120 85 90] 1 110 104] 1 87: 86 91 91 
Louisville & Nashville, . .... 654 84} 17 47 58 52 49 53 438 
Norfolk & Western Preferred, 48 57: 56 37. 30 26 28 20 1 21 20 235, +22 20 
American Cotton Oil,. ..... 13 1 47, 51 44 30 37 33 24 25 36 32 
American Sugar Refinery, 95 48 57. 11 134: 994; 62 93 11k 61 86 82/ 1 
244) 21 51 37, 26 33 17 31 1 293) 21 244 
Tennessee Coal& Iron, ..... 89 238 413 31 3 164) 18 12 163, 1 15 1 1 14 17 14 
Adams Express,....... 156 | 134; 1 1 160 | 155 150| 14 140 | 150 130| 141 | 134| 1 138 | 145| 140 
Western Union, ........ 87 713; 853) 82 | 101 883| 812 83 673} 81 72% 78 933} 804 
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RATES FOR TIME LOANS. 
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* Plus a commission of a fraction of i per cent. per diem, according to the 


RATES FOR CALL LOANS. 
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OBIEF ITEMs 
©) EW YoRK WEEKLY Baw 
WEEKLY BANK 
CLEARINGS TOTALS.— 
WREK Durosrrs. Loans. RESERVES ALL 
190s. | 1902. 
1808, 1802. | 1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892, 
im Jan.  1,| $455,367) $477,382 
41,283] $440 

98,| 488,779 447,202] 142,520] 157,371|| 1,464,283, 1,409,180,000 
11, 491.747 521 B71 910) 460,653) 142,522 162,285 1,391, 1,208,579,000 
$ 3 « 483'013| 466,291] 140,177] 164,046|| 1,247,506, 1,319,874,000 

1.976] 444,775] 492.9: 7370,596,000| 1,216,826, 

29;| 432,224 635,778| 425,990] 493, 153,081|| 1,242,015.000 
« 's May 493,078; 120,212) 153,980 1,043, 
1824| 425,728| 493,886] 121 1,077,422,000] 1,088,019,000 
530,736| 420,827] 492, ,328| 147,764|| 1,878,638,000| 1,280,683, 

“ 21061| 416,690] 492.701] 128, x 043,014,000} 1.146,805,000 
418,925] 542,083 128,840] 159,195|| 898 

“ 17 406, 414,400) 493,669 119,152] 159, 1,019,465,000 

“679| 630,730] 41 955,591,000 

“ 8,685) 492,18 94. 1,031,685,000 
© 382,177| 529,104 486 075|| 976,445,000] 1,052,306, 

g Aug. 372,945] 528, 484,953) 91,242) 156 

1] 411,795] 489,7 973,880,000] 1,078,137,000 

“ 370,302) 524 76,505) 147,082}; 799, 900 
Sept. 374,010 ,667| 85,882] 139,158|| 677,670,000] 1, 000 
$06,965 437,101 91,935] 134,881|} 651,152,000 
“ 377,273] 491,836| 392, 96,413] 129,814|| 734,126, »101,000 
“ 23,1 383,447 475,311; 104,920} 127,838 31 
Fei 3 468/208] 128,677] 120,081 772,068,000 
98,| 433,261] 457,060 452,883) 148,062] 994,506,000 131474907000 
( 

7,102] 118,156|| 928,141,000] 1,174,515,000 
3) 
\ 


(INcLuDING Bar Srver), 


Comparisons or Prices or LEADING Foop anp Orner Propucts at New Ciry 


Eacu Week, January 1 to NovemBer 1, 1893, anp 1892. 
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THE NUMBER OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


The following table prepared to accompany the article on page 168 
shows in the first column the estimates of the numbers of the unem- 
ployed which the writer, relying often on the judgment of a single cor- 
respondent, but in the case of the larger cities taking into account the 
several statements received, is disposed to adopt. The second column 
shows the estimates telegraphed December 22 to Bradstreet’s from corre- 
spondents in the same cities. The third column shows Bradstreet’s 
estimates from certain cities from which the writer of this article has 
received no numerical statement. 
Bradstreet’ s. Bradstreet’ s. 
Boston, . .. . . 38,000 30,000 Taunton, .... 1,500 
1,000 Fall River... .. 500 
Springfield,. . . . 600 
Lowell, . . .. . 8,000 
Pittsfield, . . . . 1,600 
ConnNECTICUT. 
New Haven, ... 5,000 5,000 Danbury, .... 4,000 
Norwich, ... . 2,000 
Hartford, ... . 38,000 
Ruope Isianp. 
Providence and suburbs, 10,000 10,000 
Pawtucket,. .. . 1,000 
Marne. 
Lewiston, .... 1,000 
Auburn, . 700 
New HampsHire. 
Manchester, 500 
VERMONT. 
Burlington, 800 
New Yor«. 
New York, . . . . 85,000 980,000 Brooklyn, . . . . 35,000 
Rochester, . . . . 10,000 5,500 Buffalo,. . . . . 15,000 
Newburg, 1,000 Albany, 
Kingston, 800 Troy, 25,000 
sae) Oswego, 250 Syracuse, 10,200 
Utica, 8,000 3,000 Binghamton, 3,500 
|’ 
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New Jersey. 
Newark,. . 
Elizabeth, 


6,000 
25,000 
3,000 
5,500 


5,000 
1,450 


65,000 
4,000 


75,000 


16,000 


3,500 
3,000 
1,500 


Fort Wayne, 


Grand Rapids,. . . 


Superior, 


Louisville, . . .. 


Bradstreet’s. 


1,100 


5,000 


1,000 


16,000 


Bradstreet’ s. 
2,000 9.000 Pamela, ..... 3,680 
Trenton,. . ... 2,000 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, . . . 50,000 62,500  York,. ..... 1,500 f 
Pittsburg, . .. . 16,000 75,000 Lancaster, .... 2,000 
Allegheny, . . . . 6,000 Harrisburg, ... 2,500 
1,500 Allentown,.... 700 
McKeesport, . . . 6,000 Bethlehem,. . . . 2,000 
Pottsville, .... 2,000 Shamokin, ... . 1,400 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, . . . . 10,000 20,000 
Richmond,. . .. 1,500 
Norfolk,. . . . . 1,600 
Lynchburg, .. . 500 
West Viner. 
Wheeling, . . . . 3,000 
Cincinnati, . . . . = 7,000 Springfield,. . . . 1,500 
Cleveland, . . . . 15,000 
Columbus, . ... 4,000 
1,000 
Zanesville, . . . . 1,000 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis, . . . 5,000 Evansville, . . . . 5,000 
Terre Haute, . . . 2,200 4d ] 
5,000 
Micecan. } 
Dewelt, ..... 6000 
Muskegon, . . . . = 1,000 | 
Wisconsin. 
Moxnesora. | 
Minneapolis, . . . 6,000 
Covington, . . . . 2,000 


t’s. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga, . . . 300 

Nashville, .... 1,000 2,000 

Memphis, .. +> 1,000 1,500 
Sourn CAROLINA. 

Spartanburg, .. . 80 
GEORGIA. 

Fiorina. 

Jacksonville, . . . 700 
ALABAMA, 

Birmingham, . . . 1,000 3,000 
MississiPri. 

Vicksburg,. .. . 1,000 
Texas. 
ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock, ... 1,000 1,000 
Missouri. 


St. Louis, . . . . 20,000 30,000 
St. Joseph, . . . . 2,300 2,500 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha, .... 2,000 700 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 

Atchison, .... 100 
OKLAHOMA. 

300 


Norrs Daxora. 
Bismarck, . .. . 300 


Daxora. 
Sioux Falls, ... 50 


Montana. 
Butte City,. . . . 4,000 
Great Falls, ... 200 


Charleston, . 


Savannah, 


New Orleans, . 


Fort Worth, 
Galveston, . 
Dallas, 


Kansas City, 


Lincoln, . 


Burlington, 


Helena, . 
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3,000 


2,800 


1,000 


Bradstreet’s. 
| 500 
i 
| 
| 
00 
0 
240 
125 
0 
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Bradstreet’s. Bradstreet’s. ) 
San Francisco,. . . 8,000 7,000 Los Angeles, . . . 2,000 } 
Sacramento, . . 300 200 
OREGON. 
Portland, 1,500 | 
WasHINGTON 
1,500 2,500 ) 
Spokane, .... 700 1,100 
523,080 581,950 195,215 


Taking the 38 cities for which ‘estimates are given both by Brad- 
street’s and by the writer, the total number out of employment is, ac- j 

cording to Bradstreet’s estimates, 581,950; according to the writer’s 
estimates, 491,000. 
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